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HEN SCHOOL begins the house in silence JA 
sils, 
Vuficd in meditation on the guest that’s 
cone. 
The hostess-heart recails those little bits 
Of soul-enthrilling converse, and upon 
Each detail of the transcient visit dwells. 
With tender touches and a heart thai swells, 
She folds them down in memory’s treasure chest, 
The cherished keepsakes of the erstwhile guest. 


E’LL COME AGAIN. But her wise heart 
says, “No, 
The guest to whom with smiles 1 said 
good bye, 
Will come no more. ’Twere best that he should 
oa” 
Ind so a smile lights up her clouded eye, 
Ind hope makes diamonds of the tears that cling, 
Ind faith beguiles her saddened soul to sing, 
The while she folds in memory’s treasure chest 
The cherished keepsakes of the erstwhile guest. 
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Annual membership dues $2.00. 60 cents of which is to cover cost of The School and Community. Sub- 
scription to non-members, $2.00 a year. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 





Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1926. 


General Officers Committee on Resolutions by Congressional District 
E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President First, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Second, J 
State Teachers College; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927 : Third D. P. Atki 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler. St. Joseph, 1 
Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, - sean ga er Fifth. Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park Kanses City, 1 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- > ‘ “ an i an tatler 1096: Sewanth 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent Public Schools; E. M. a ee a a J 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading 997: Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, A 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and _Com- M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. L 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 1926; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. I 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 1927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. I 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 192 
Executive Committee teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape 
© ae oT. ‘if vel nes ‘lacle ! 
Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher — weet ei * an. a —e Suaeny. Joplin, 
Northeast High School; E. L. Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- ~ E- Officio, liars stew ge — Hendricks Warrensl 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher ag . ee Cog a 7 v4 
Public "‘bebeate: Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, few woo State Superintendent Charles A. Lee. Jefferson City 
Superintendent Instruction Board of Education; C. H. Committee on State Junior and Senior High Sx 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, State Course of Study : 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- “ ng > 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, _ Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, U niversity of Miss 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State Teachers Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High Sct 
College. St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of | 
tion, Jefferson City. 





Legislative Committee - 7 " 
Committee on State School Survey 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; . . . . 7 
B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Je 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Geeks, 8°" City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia ; 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, ene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Hun 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Tal- Te¥s, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel 
bert, Columbia. . , Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luck 
Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instruct 
Cc itte Ss '. St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintendent 
ommittee on Sources of Larger Revenue Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale, Univer 
A. C. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, f Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oaker 
Kirksville; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Execu 
City. Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena. r 
resenting the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F 
. . . , Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield; C. E. Bur 
. > : . : : : 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics representing the Executive Committee, Piedmont. 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 
ms Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O'Rear, Spring- Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Offic 
ield. , , 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Hump 
esdinn Cindie Mucnd Warrensburg; May Farr Hiait. Kansas City. 
Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; Chas. A. Building Committee 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City: E. L. Hendricks, © a r 7 : “hai . arvut ° r Cr 
Officio, Warrensburg: B. B. thrig, Wheatland, 1927; se4dia’ Resell A. Shae, Maryvale: ER 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau 


Committee on Necrology Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Nelle Thomsson, Chairman, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Washington Universit 
Rolla; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry Smith, Louis; Geo. W. Diemer, Teachers College, Kansa 
Fayette, 1927: Grace Mulholland. 5312 Ridge Avenue, St. E:tth Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph: 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. Gardner, Joplin; Stephen Blackhurst, Shelbina 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


IMPORTANT ADDITION 
to the 
PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE LIST 





(Not in the present catalogue) 


WAG and PUFF, a Primer 


SURPRISE STORIES, a First Reader 


THE SILENT READING HOUR, First Reader 





THE SILENT READING HOUR, Second Reader 
THE SILENT READING HOUR, Third Reader 


BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES 
Japan—(Sixth Grade) 


BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES 
Egypt—(Seventh Grade) 


Order these books from 


EK. M. Carter, Sec’y. Columbia, Missouri 


WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 
352 East 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grades library books 
listed in the State Course of Study for Rural 
and Town School Libraries and is the official 
depository for such books. Be sure to order 
from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Mo. State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. Free 
order blanks listing over 750 books sent on re- 
quest. See State Course of Study for books 
required. 


SAMPLE LETTERS FROM OUR COSTOMERS 


“I wish to thank you for the quick order I received and to say that I received books 
perfect shape.”—Stella Ford, Odessa, Mo. 


“Recent order received in full. I wish to congratulate you on your quick response to n 
order. That was the quickest service I have ever gotten from any book dealer.”—Ahledia \ 
Gunner, Doe Run, Mo. 


Order from E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, today. Thank you in advance. 
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 HYLOPLar, 
| BLACKBOARD | 


The trade mart on the beck of cock geaueme perce 


The standard by which all others are judged 
... for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 
service today than all other manufactured 
blackboards combined. 

Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 


Alpha Dustless 
Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Unilorm 
hugh quality. made of high-grade 


Geographical 
Globes 


W C Globes are specially adape 
ed lor schoo! use 00 desk or 
table, or hung from ceihng. For imported matenals in a special 
45 years unexcelled un mechanical tactory RO Soap. grease oF 
construction. Imported |itho other ingredients harmiul to black 
graphed maps Color guaranieed boards used Durable, dustiess 
not to fade. Hour circle on each sanitary, writes clean and clear 
to indicate the ume anywhere in Extra strong In “hard.” “med: 
the world 30 styles and sizes um,” and “sol.” Very econom 
Write for catalog QC ical Write tor caralog yA 


not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface ... hard, close-grained and smooth 
... is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard ...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced by the world's largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guaranteed by them. and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install ... in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trade mark on the back. 
Write for catalog 9H, toobtain sample and facts. 


(patented) 


Costello Double- 
Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy 10 keep clean. Re 
inlorced back prevents curling up 
spreading. or breaking down m 
use No “pockets” berween tele: 
for dust w enter. Nothing but tel: 
used w its constructon Nowe 
jews ~Works bewer, lass longer 
Chosen by school boards every 
where. Guaranteed perfec: Wrue 
lor catalog GE 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Large: than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in 9 colors Machine 
mounted on heavy cloch bachiung 
Engraved wo allow a large: map 
of each country. revered to ume 
of weung edinon. Detail clear 


tances. heght of mountam peaks 
and princapal ra:lroads Berter but 
com less, 48x 41—U S . Europe. 
Asia, E. & W Hemispheres 
Werld No. Amenca.So Amenca. 
Alnca We for catalogg B 
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DICTIONARY 
] 


FREE! 


Secretary E. M. Carter is authorized by the publishers 
of THE WORLD BOOK to make the following offer: 


To schools or teachers ordering 


THE WORLD BOOK 


(NOS. 723 OR 724) 


from the Missouri Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
will be given, free, one Webster’s Elemen- 
tary School Dictionary (718), provided the 
order is made before October 15, 1926. 


Order from 


E:. M. Carter 
Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle 


Columbia, Missouri 


In Care of Missouri State Teachers Association 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 





Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States . 

& 

T eee located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
ubula ode o. 

Trangalar shaped see! rubsog. electn master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 


cally Seidel a ; finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Universal No. 134 


“ue American eating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 






































SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 
State Distributors 
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Strengthen the Learning Process 


with the 


HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


These distinctive books give training in the work type of 
reading. They teach the pupil by a scientifically developed 
lesson scheme to comprehend, remember, and use what he 
reads. They make their teaching immediately profitable 
by using informational material related to the pupil’s studies 
in history, arithmetic, geography, science and health. 


Horn-Cutright-Horn’s First Lessons in Learning to Study for the second semes. 
ter of the first year, initiates the Learn to Study Series. (The recent publication 
of Horn-Snedaker-Goodykoontz’s Book Five makes the series a complete 
reading unit of the work type. Write us for information and circular No. 614 


Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 




















THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


Is the newest and best set of books published 
today for the Primary Teacher. It is the 
work of Patty Smith Hill, and other special- 
ists. Every teacher who instructs children 

below the fifth grade should own the LI- Send for your copy 
BRARY. Teachers, it will help you to carry 


out the plans of the State Course of Study; it 
of the LATEST 


is a problem solver; an indispensable guide 
to correct pedagogical teaching. Order on 
approval today. 


POSTER CONTEST. LIBRARY BOOKS 


We extend an invitation to Missouri teachers 


who use THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY to 2 
enter our Annual Poster Making Contest. School Supply Catalogue 
Posters are exhibited at the State Association 
held in Kansas City in November. Cash 
prizes are awarded. Send a check for $1.25 


for large package of Poster Paper to help THE MIssourRI STORE C ) 


carry out your plans and write for full infor- 
mation. 


Success and Happiness to all. Columbia Mo. 


T. G. Nichols & Company, 


#1016 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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STORY HOUR SERIES 


STORY HOUR READERS REVISED 
(Four books for the first three grades) 


STORY HOUR READINGS 
(Five books for the last five grades) 


In the books for the first three years the simplicity of the vocabulary, the 
perfect gradation, the sustained charm of stories and verses and the enchant- 


I ° . . 
* pictures combine to make the teaching of reading both delightful and 


‘cessful. 
In the books for the lagt five years the selections are so well chosen that the) 
ve the pupil a real love for good reading. 





OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 
by 
Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., LL.D. 
Juliette ll M.A. 


‘The authors have properly blended the Social, Economic, and Political 
ises of history in language that is simple, direct, and living. 

Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and shows what America 
s contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


330 East 22d St., Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN Company, CHICAGO, ILL. 
: Each book is epee > 2 and durably bound in cloth. 
ry Primer $0. Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Cotton Tails in Toyland ¢ Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 
de Stories 48 Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
nie Primer—Banta ° Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 
y Little Brownies—Banta ‘ Just Stories—Klinginsmith 
ildren of Mother Goose—Cowles d Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon 
ton Tail Primer—Smith ¢ Little White Chief—Nida 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ° Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 
Fairy Babies ‘ Great Ameriean Industries Series— 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith i Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 
H hold Stories 48 Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith . Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith j Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ° Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
Among the Giants—Neher 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith 


E. M. cant Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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THE 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Approved for Schools of Missouri 
Surpasses all others in accuracy, clearness, completeness®and ease of use. Costs 
more than smaller and less satisfactory works. Equip your school with the best 


LATEST PRINTING; NEW SUPPLEMENT; | py dd, Mead & C 

COURSES OF STUDY; QUESTION A Rree.| 319 Sh oo Blds. Keo Ci M 

SERVICE; IMMEDIATE DELIVERY BY PRE- uker' g-, ansas ity, °. 

PAID EXPRESS. Please send free booklet of Specimen pa 
| ead full information about the New Inte 

tional Encyclopaedia. 

Name 

Up-to-date in every department, world-wide in| Street 

no set less complete and authoritative will City 

Send for free booklet i 

a : | For Home For School 


REGULAR EDITION in 25 single volumes. 
POPULAR PRICED EDITION in 13 double volumes. | 


scope, 
meet your requirements. 
and easy payment terms. 




















PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


SEVEN NECESSARY BOOKS 
Published by 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2510 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, III. 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS—Chase . 

BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW—Pratt-Chadwick 

AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, Vot. 1—Pratt ;, 

AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD—Kirby............... 48 
BLACK BEAUTY—Sewell 

STORIES OF GREAT MEN—Macomber ............0..0cee cues 48 
IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND wie 


Order these books from E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 
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THREE EXCELLENT BOOKS 
For the lower grades 


Knowlton: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
This book should precede the study of the usual textbook It lays a real 
foundation for geography study. 


Howard, Hawthorne, and Howard: A LANGUAGE GARDEN. 
A highly motivated and splendidly illustrated language book for the 
second or third grade. Children enjoy it. 


Patch: FIRST LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY. 
An elementary study of plants and animals of North America, written 
in a way that appeals to children. Profusely illustrated. 


Each of these books serves a definite purpose. 
In addition each supplies valuable material for 
silent reading. 


Write for further information. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St., Chicago, Illinois 
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MISSOURI PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 
STANDARD BIBLE STORY READERS 
(Greatest Books for Children) 
By LILLIE A. FARIS, Teachers’ College, Ohio University 


ee 7" THE PRIMER for First Reader Grade 
STANDARD BIBLE THE FIRST READER for Second Reader 


STORY READERS Grade ; 


LILLIE &. FARIS In mechanical make-up they are well nigh perfect. 
Their childhood’s ENGLISH is fine, clean, and correct. 
Their richness of illustration has never been ap- 
proached. They are not factional, sectarian, de- 
nominational or dogmatic. 

Oo 
Recommended by the Missouri Reading Circle Com- 
mittee. Every child in the schools of Missouri should 
reac! these books. 


——O — I] 
HE PRIMER No better Supplementary Readers published | RST READER 
I. | Fl ——_ 
- OS i —— 





We think NONE SO GOOD 





Order from 
‘’ Pages: 80 Color Il- 


et a E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY — eS See & 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


For information, sample pages, and particulars address 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


L. L. Faris, Promotion Manager, Standard Bible Story Readers, 
Eighth, Ninth & Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Is your school equipped to start the new 
semester P 
Send your order now for 
Laboratory Equipment 
Furniture 
Record Forms 
and Supplies. 


Are you ready? 


Write for catalogs if you do not have them in file. 
“A”—Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies 
“B”—Biological Apparatus and Supplies 
“C”—Chemicals, Reagents, Minerals, etc. 
“G”"—Physics and Chemistry Apparatus and Supplies 
“5”""——General School Supplies and Furniture 
“L”—Lantern Slides and Projection Apparatus 
Special Lists for Missouri State Requirements or your Laboratory texts and manuals 

Direct Factory Prices. Highest Quality Produc 


Our representative in your state is: Mr. T. L. KNIGHT, 5508 Central Ave., Kansas City, Missou 


- 








ELC 


cA Sign of Quality , WIEL CA Mark of Service 


ELC 


W. M. Welch Manufacturin3 Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 
1516 Orleans Street Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies Chicago, IIll., U.S.A. 





























EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

2510 Prairie Avenue, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen: 

Please enter my order for 
(1) PRIMARY EDUCATION — POPULAR EDUCATOR for ONE YEAR 

(20) mumtborn, Demimmine With GRO. 2. .osscccscccccccccccscsese issue, 
and for the publications checked below: 

C) Plays and Pageants (Price $1.50) $1.00 
(J Daily Lesson Plans in English (Price 75c) 50c 
|} Language Games (Price 75c) 50c 
(_] Complete Holiday Programs for First Grades (Price 75c) 5oc 
C) Play Its Valxe and Fifty Games (Price 75c) soc 
(-) Lesson Pians in Arithmetic (Price 75c) goc 

Hisrory in Story, Song and Action 
[J] Volume I (Price $1.00) 75¢ 
L] Volume (Price $1.00) 75¢ 

Paper Cutting Correlated with the Common Branches .(Price $1.00) 
|] Geography Games ice 75c) 

A Year of Primary Occupation Work 
C Vol. (Price 75c) 
C] Vol. ice 75¢) 
C) Vol. ice 75C) 

i (Price 75c) 


Amount paid 
I agree to pay EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., of Chicago, IIl., 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


which covers this Country from Coast to Coast. 


Organization is the back-bone of any endeavor. 





The Better Business Bureau movement is organized nationally for the pro- 
tection of the public and the upbuilding of confidence in advertising and 
business. 





It is a component part of organized advertising with 300 Better Business 
Bureaus and Advertising Clubs in as many cities located in this country, 
Canada, and 13 foreign countries. 


This national institution spends thousands of dollars annually for the one 
purpose of promoting truth-in-advertising and integrity-in-business. 


It protects the public, without cost, from that small percentage of business men 
who attempt—contrary to the economic laws of trade—to prey upon the 
credulity of the consuming public. 


it protects legitimate merchants and honest business and fights illegitimate 
business and unscrupulous individuals. 


It requests your help in making St. Louis and Kansas City truly ‘‘safe places 


in which to trade.’’ 

















Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
amd PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 

Supplies 2 Fn _ you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your subscrip- 

yo tn ae Se tion will start with the September number and you need not pay 
grammar grades. until November 15th unless you prefer. 

Many illustrations including: 
full page drawings for $2.00 Per Year — 10 Large Numbers 
Seat Work, Construction 

—_ etc.; page and 
doub Poste ° . 
“Patterns? designs Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient. 
for Blackboard a : 
Drawings, etc. I [S. & C.—Sept.] 

Masterpieces of art in full color 

with complete study material. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 

Several ome of best entertain- (Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
ment material each month z 2 . ' 
: . Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year be- 

Many other helpful departments ginning with the September, 1926 issue. Price $2.00. 

and special features covering Deen 
all branches of school work. Place cross (X) in one of 7 I am enclosing payment herewith. 
these squares to indicate = | agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1926. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. I preference as to payment. — 
Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Ia., 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, 
; Calif. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) 
Ask for catalog of over 400 ] 
books for Teachers and Schools. ' 






































The 
Arbogast Better 
Health System 


Saves fuel, eliminates colds and 
contagious diseases, promotes health 
and meets the requirements for 
standard and approved schools. 


Write for catalog. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Arbogast System Heating Company 
3lst and Main, Kansas City, Mo. 























The LENNES 


Work, Drill and Test Sheets in Arithmetic 


Remedial Drill Work—Standardized Tests 


Grades 2—-8 
By N. J. LENNES 


Classroom Use Reveals 
‘*Interested, wide awake eclasses’’ 
**Work at top notch speed”’ 
‘*TIndividual weaknesses diagnosed’’ 
‘*Individual weaknesses remedied’”’ 
**Mastery of fundamental operations’’ 
‘*A continuous and definite record of progress’’ 
“Classes above the average—by actual test”’ 
‘* Arithmetic the most popular study”’ 

The Lennes Material is not a novelty nor an ingenious 
fad—but an EDUCATIONAL BOON—as large orders 
from the same places for the third successive year in- 
dicate. 

Write for Further Information 
LAIDLAW BroTHERS 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Of Interest to 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 


HISTORY TEACHERS 


rhis is an announcement of a new means 
for teaching American History success- 
fully. The means is a set of note books 
built on an entirely new plan. It con- 
sists of two books known as Spriggs’ 
American History Note Books. They 
are different from any other note books 
you have ever seen. Because of their 
unique but very useful features, they 
enable the teacher to present in an or- 
ganized, vivid and effective manner the 
American people in the process of their 
historical development. 


Spriggs’ American History Note Books 
utilize the most successful means of 
teaching—namely, the outline, labora- 
tory and problem methods. By these 
means, the student’s interest is secured, 
developed and maintained. 


Briefly, Spriggs’ American History Note 
Books provide interesting and practical 
social and civic objectives, and the meth- 
od of instruction makes the important 
events in the lives of our forefathers 
vital and appealing to the young Amer- 
ican of today. Spriggs’ American His- 
tory Note Books not only do this suc- 
cessfully, but do it with less labor on 
the part of the teacher than is required 
by any other means. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about these new note books, write your 
name and address across the face of this 
advertisement, indicate whether you are 
a teacher or a school officer, and mail 
the advertisement to us. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


124 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 








Remedial Exercises 


In Punctuation 
By WALTER S. GUILER, Ph.D. 
Professor of wauiioe Testers College Miami 
This material includes a Teachers 
Manual, Diagnostic Test, pad form, 
and 18 pads of remedial exercises. 
The exercises are: 


I Learning to Use: (a) Perigd after a 
Statement, and (b) a Question 
Mark after a Question 

II Learning to Use a Period after an 
Abbreviation 

Learning to Use a Comma to Sep- 
arate the Parts of: (a) an Ad- 
dress, and (b) a Date 

Learning to Use: (a) a Colon after 
the Salutation of a Letter, and (b) 
a Comma after the Complimentary 
Close of a Letter 

Learning to Use a Comma to Sepa- 
rate Words Used in a Series 

Learning to Use an Apostrophe to 
Denote Possession 

Learning to Use an Apostrophe to 
Denote Contraction 

Learning to Use Commas to Set Off 
a Parenthetical Expression 

Learning to Use Exclamation Marks 
after Expressions of Surprise and 
Emotion 

Learning to Use (a) Quotation 
Marks to Inclose a Direct Quota- 
tion, and (b) a Comma to Sepa- 
rate a Direct Quotation from the 
Rest of the Sentence 

Learning to Use a Comma to Sepa- 
rate Clauses of a Compound Sen- 
tence That Are Joined by a Con- 
junction 

Learning to Use a Comma to Set Off: 
(a) an Introductory Idea at the 
Beginning of a Sentence, and (b) 
an Added Element at the Close 

Learning to Use a Comma to Set Off 
Words of Direct Address 

Learning to Use a Comma after a 
Subordinate Clause when It Pre- 
cedes the Main Clause 

Learning to Use a Colon before an 
Enumeration 

Learning to Use a Semicolon be- 
tween Coordinate Clauses That 
Are Not Toined by a Conjunction 

Learning to Use Quotation Marks to 
Inclose the Titles of Books, Plays, 
Poems, Songs, Pictures, and Stor- 
ies when They Appear as Part 
of a Sentence 

XVIII Summary Exercise 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. J-136) 
Chicago New York 
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\ ‘‘FARM ECONOMICS,’’ a bulletin 
] ublished by the Department of Agri- 
iltural Economies and Farm Manage- 

ment of Cornell University, G. F. Warren 
has the following to say relative to the 
cause of high farm taxes: ‘‘Taxes paid 
by farmers are primar- 
ily for schools, and for 
wage payments for var- 
ious loeal services. Since the local taxes 
are the primary taxes that farmers pay, 
assumption often is made that these 
ses are under the control of farmers, 
that farmers are to blame if taxes are 
The conclusion is drawn that taxes 

be lowered by farmers if they so de- 
The conclusions are erroneous. 

m taxes are high because wages are 
igh. Farmers cannot control wages and 
herefore ean do very little to lower taxes. 
of school teachers in the one-teacher 

ols in New York State in 1923 was 
when the five years before the war is 

onsidered as 100. Union wages in 1924 

‘e 233 when the five years 1910-1914 is 
‘onsidered as 100. Taxes were 232. The 

al payments for teachers and for wages 

1ot be materially reduced. The pri- 
ary tax problem is how to collect the 
ssary funds. 

‘When our taxation systems were de- 

ned the weaver, the tanner, the shoe- 

iker and the teamster lived in the com- 
munity. Profits which they made from 
the community were invested in the com- 
munity, so that they could be reached 

rough a general property tax. Today, 

e profits made by the various business 
agencies are not located in the community 
from which the profits are derived. These 
profits ean be reached by taxes on corpo- 
ration profits, by personal income taxes 
and by inheritance taxes. 

‘The taxes on farm land could be re- 
duced by reducing or discontinuing the 
State tax on real estate and by greater 
state support for roads and schools. 

‘Formerly, roads were primarily for 
local use and were paid for by the towns 
and counties. Today, even the dirt roads 
are often used for interurban highways 


THE RURAL TAX 
SITUATION 


much more than they are used by farmers. 
In many cases, farmers are paying out of 
proportion to the use which they make of 
the roads. 

‘‘Our present theory of school support 
is to furnish the child with free education, 
expecting that when grown he will pay 
for educating the next generation. About 
one-half of the children educated in the 
country move to the city and so escape 
direct payment to the rural school district 
which educated them.”’ 

We consider the above a very clear 
statement of the reasons for high taxes. 
It is certainly not within the reasonable 
power of the Missouri farmer to lower his 
local taxes. It is true that they may drive 


the salaries of teachers to the lowest pos- 
sible point at the expense of quality and 
this they are doing in some localities thus 
saving a few cents of tax to the average 
taxpayer; but they cannot eliminate the 
tax nor lower it to the prewar level with- 
out practically discontinuing their schools. 


The injustice of the present system, due 
to the development of cities, the concen- 
tration of wealth in these centers and the 
continuation of the small rural district as 
the unit for school support, is evident— 
that it will continue in an even more ex- 
aggerated form is apparent as transporta- 
tion facilities improve and access to cen- 
ters of wealth increases. Profits and large 
incomes, both of individuals and of corpo- 
rations are increasingly products of the 
city. 

The remedy suggested, namely that cor- 
porations, incomes and inheritances be 
taxed and the revenue thus produced be 
used for the support of the schools, seems 
to be the only logical one. But practically 
it is difficult to attain. Political ex- 
pediency is perhaps the greatest factor in 
determining legislation. Cities have now 
become the dominating factor in polities. 
Metropolitan influence in politics has 
grown as the wealth and population of 
the cities have grown. The powers that 
be are city powers. The farmer has waited 
too long, perhaps, to use the force of bal- 
lots to adjust taxation toward justice and 
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equity. Metropolitan papers are already 
raising a hue and ery for more emphasis 
on property tax and a reduction on in- 
come and corporation taxes. 


BOOK IS extremely patient. You 
may abuse and shamefully neglect 
it, never does it utter the least mur- 
mur of a complaint. You may shut it up 
in a dingy library or pack it away in an 
air tight casket, it is ready to serve you 
whenever you seek its help. Its neighbors 
AGoop may be taken from the shelf 
BOOK a hundred times and unduly 
praised, but it never becomes 
jealous or loses courage for a moment. 
You may criticize it, disbelieve it, or deny 
the principles it advocates, it never talks 
back, never sulks, never pouts, but is al- 
ways fresh and redy to meet you openly in 
the calmness of genuine friendship. When 
men speak exultingly of the good they 
have received from its pages, not a word 
does it utter in self praise, not a boastful 
expression escapes its lips. It is always 
the same, it does not change its opinion. 
It is firm and steady as a mountain. It 
can always be trusted. Absolutely im- 
partial, it tells the same story to a mil- 
lionaire and pauper. Unaffected by heat 
or cold, by praise or ridicule, it gladly 
yields its imperishable contents to all who 
will listen to its unalterable message. 
To read a good book, silently stimu- 
lates the eternal growth of the soul hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness. 
He who has formed a fixed habit of daily 
reading books that awaken thought and 
move to nobler action has gained a for- 
tune. The printed pages of our libraries 
are the richest sources of human intelli- 
gence and swing wide the door to all the 
glories of past achievements, the knowl- 
edge of which, makes possible the com- 
forts, security, and progress of the future. 
Right reading broadens the mind, sharp- 
ens the reason, strengthens judgment, en- 
courages optimism, ennobles aspirations, 
cultivates industry, rouses ambition, recti- 
fies morals, kills prejudice, awakens sym- 
pathy, teaches us to appreciate the best, 
and smooths the rugged paths of life. It’s 
a balm to the invalid, a pastime for the 
injured, and a mender of the shattered 
soul of the discouraged. 


—G. A. Theilmann. 


Hk ABILITY of the States to § 

port Edueation’’ is the title of a 

cent research bulletin published 
the N. E. A. under the direction of |) 
K. Norton, Director of Research. 
Norton and the N. E. A. are to be « 


eee sumcsue gratulated on 
To sUPPoRT EDUcA. °*¢¢llency of 
TION. being done by 


division and par 

ularly on the character of this partic: 
bulletin. 

The following are a few of the fa 


Ss 


gleaned from it with reference to \Miis- 


sourl: 

‘*The ratio of the number of childre: 
elementary school age to the total pop 
tion is 5% lower than in the nation a 
whole. This means that Missouri ha 
correspondingly larger number of adi 
to support the schools for a given num 
of children than has the country at larg 

Practically the same statement \ 
reference to tangible property holds t: 
Therefore, our State is about 5% m 
able to support education than is 
United States. 

On the basis of current income, rev 
conditions are shown. Missouri has 
less current income per child than has 1 
whole nation. 


Our Effort Not Up to the Average 
This bulletin shows that Missouri 
spending four-tenths of one percent of 
wealth annually for education while 
United States is spending as a whole, « 
fourth more. On the basis of current 
come the expenditure in Missouri is fi 
to be represented by a fraction about « 
tenth smaller than that which repres 
the expenditure of the whole country. 
Mr. Norton, in a letter to Secretar 
M. Carter, of the M. 8S. T. A. says 
‘‘Since Missouri has approxima 
average ability to support education 
expect it to make an average effort to 
port its schools. It is not doing so. 
making about 88 percent as much e 
as the country as a whole. In short, 
souri could increase its school exp: 
tures 12 percent before it would be 1 
ing an effort to support schools equ: 
that made by the nation as a whole 
is interesting to compare the effort | 
made by Missouri with that of other s 
in the same section of the country. 
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column 12 of table 19 shows that 
s educational expenditures in Mis- 
equire about 88 percent as much 
is do school costs in the country 
hole, the expenditures in Illinois 
approximately 87 percent as much 
in Kentucky 71 percent as much 
in Tennessee 77 percent as much 
in Arkansas 69 percent as much 
in Oklahoma 136 percent as much 
in Kansas 131 precent as much 
in Nebraska 155 percent as much 
in Towa 135 percent as much effort. 
eight states are contiguous to Mis- 
four of these are making a greater 
ir are making a less effort to sup- 
lueation than is Missouri.’’ 


FESSOR GEORGE R. CRISSMAN 
s resigned his position as superin- 
ident of the Training School of the 
‘rs College at Warrensburg and has 
accepted a position as head of 
the Department of History in 
the Teachers College at Alva, 


Teac 


GEORGE R. 
CRISSMAN 


Oklahoma, 
For seventeen years he has held his 
osition at Warrensburg, developing a 
ng school in that institution which 
s second to none in the country. The 
‘hool department has grown under 
rofessor Crissman’s direction from a one 
urse with some dozen pupils to a 
ir year course with two hundred and 
fifty students.. It is now one of two or 
three such schools that have been admitted 
to membership in the North Central As- 
sociation. The elementary school has 
made a correspondingly rapid growth, in- 
reasing by more than four times the en- 
rollment of seventeen years ago. 
Professor Crissman’s efforts have 
n eonfined solely to the develop- 
if the training school. We reeall 
hat he has been on the battle line for 
every progressive school movement in the 
state. He was a fearless and an effective 
fighter for what he believed to be right. 
Even in the fights for the mill tax and the 
county unit, the unpopularity of these 
measures only served to inspire him to 
greater efforts. 
_ Missouri loses a valuable man to Okla- 
oma. Missouri teachers lose one of their 
ost effeetive members and the children 


+ 


ithe state one of their best advocates. 


T 
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MONG POPULAR FALLACIES re- 

garding Art and Art education none 

is more insidious than the idea that 
some people are born with the capacity 
to appreciate art while others lack such 
capacity: that may or 
may not be artistic as one’s 
eyes may or may not be blue 
and there the matter ends. 

As a matter of fact the love of beauty 
shows itself early in all peoples. The ex- 
pression of this love may be very crude 
and never reach a very high level of re- 
finement; under adverse conditions it 
may seem to disappear in time. But un- 
der normal conditions everyone, young or 
old, seeks more or less to obtain 
things which appeal to him as beautiful. 

Art is a means of expression—a lan- 
guage. Not all of us can become orators 
vet all normal people can learn to talk. 
The process of learning to talk is a mat- 
ter of environment. We learn to 
good or poor English according to what 
we hear spoken about us. So far from 
being a matter of inheritance, a baby 
reared in a foreign home will learn to 
speak the language he hears and not the 
language of his parents. 


one 
ART ASA . 
LANGUAGE 


those 


use 


The first attempts at speech are very 
much the same in any language—an un 
intelligible combination of da-da-da, ba 
ba-ba and similar sounds. But these are 
lovingly interpreted and happily reward- 
ed until, by and by, real meanings are 
established and the small person is able 
to make his wants understood by others 
than his fond parents. Learning the lan- 
guage of beauty is a very similar process 
and some degree of proficiency is within 
the reach of every person. Some adults 
to be sure, have as yet scarcely passed 
the da-da-da stage but this is due to 
lack of practice rather than lack of ea- 
pacity. 


This analogy to spoken language has 


several significant points of interest to 
teachers. First, we need to realize that 
art—the language of beauty—is of uni- 
versal interest. Second, we must realize 
that it is an essential element in our daily 
life. We use or abuse its fundamental 
principles from morning till night. To 
the one wlio knows, our bad grammar in 
color or in proportion is as obvious as our 
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bad use of the mother tongue, tho we may 
make our bad color combinations as un- 
consciously as the untaught say ‘‘done 
went’’ and ‘‘have saw.”’ 

Third—there is that something within 
each and all of us which yearns for ex- 
pression and the greater the number of 
mediums of expression at command the 
greater the chance for successful expres- 
sion and the greater the satisfaction 
therein. 

Fourth—the beginner’s scribbles lke 
the baby’s incoherent babbling must be 
‘‘lovingly interpreted and happily re- 
warded.’’ The creative impulse which 
seeks to express itself in pictures and 
decorative design is extremely sensitive. 
Like the tender curl at the end of the fern 
frond, a harsh touch will blight it and 
prevent further growth. 

Apparently some teachers imagine they 
show their own fine powers of discrimina- 
tion thru the severity of their criticisms, 
and they seem to assume that all mistakes 
are willfully made, whereas it is most 
likely true that the pupil has given his 
very best and is longing for helpful sug- 
gestions. The tender buds of the crea- 


tive impulse flourish best in the warm 


sunshine of approval and however poor 
the results, there is always something to 
praise if we are really seeking to be help- 
ful. The writer has in mind a ease in 
which a student with real talent went 
home from an art school quite convinced 
that there was no use to continue her 
studies while at the same time the teacher 
whose criticisms had most discourage her, 
was telling others what fine work she 
was doing. If he had only given some 
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of his praise directly to her, she 
have worked with some joy and 

ation instead of the disheartened, 
less attitude that overwhelmed he: 
time her work was criticised. Th 
requisite for successful art study 
happy atmosphere. 

In a recent article we were tol 
there was no such thing as const: 
critisism but for lack of a better 
we use it here to classify the pro: 
pointing out the good factors in a 
of work and we urge that abunda 
be made of this type of comment 
cussing the attempts of beginners t 
ter the Language of Art. Parti 
when a piece of work is just finish 
us admire and enjoy our successes 
full. Later when we are ready to 
a new problem we may wisely reex 
the former product to see wherein 
be improved. At this time defect 


the possible remedy may be observed wit! 


out discouragement, and new inspi 
be given for further success. B 
method of ‘‘kindly interpretatio: 
happy reward’’ many may learn 
press themselves with ease thru th 
guage of Beauty, and experience t 
real joys now unnecessarily denied 
because of false notions concerni 
nature. Many who, tho now havin 
see not, may have their eyes opene 
wonderful world which will 
the commonplace affairs of daily li 
establish them upon a higher and 
beautiful plane. Dare we 
school courses to leave our pupils 
and blind to these happy experien 

Ella Victoria Dob 


DATES AND PLACES OF STATE AND DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Kan- 
on 5c ha eae Nov. 10-13, 1926 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, 
Maryville, Oct. 14-16, 
Central Missouri Teachers Association, 
Warrensburg, 14-16, 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, 
Cape Girardeau, ....Oct. 21-23, 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Asso 
Springfield, Oct. 21-2 


transf 


permit 


iation 


South Central Missouri Teachers Associi- 


tion, Rolla, t. 21] 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association 


92. 


Kirksville, 
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Superintendent I. I. Cammack. 


of Kansas City, Mo. 


N ] I. I. Cammack, then a young 
] graduate with special prepara- 

tion for teaching in post graduate 
it John Hopkins, came to Kansas 
‘hools as principal of the Lathrop 
chool. This school was at that time 
one of the best in the system as the district 
was populated by the most wealthy and 
progressive people in the city. 

After ten years service in this school 
Mr. Cammack, (upon the resignation of 
Principal Buchanan of the Central High 
was made vice-principal of that 
After four years as vice-princi- 
pal of Central, Mr. Cammack became prin- 
cipal. This was during the time of Cen- 
tral’s greatest attendance and popularity. 

In 1911 there occurred the death of Mr. 
G. B. Longan, Assistant Superintendent 
and Mr. Cammack was elected to fill the 
vacancy. In 1913 when Superintendent 
J. M. Greenwood retired from active serv- 
iee, Mr. Cammack, then an Assistant Sup- 
erintendent who had been in the service 
of the Kansas City schools for twenty- 
seven years, was made Superintendent of 
He is now beginning his forty- 
first year of service in Kansas City schools 
and his fourteenth as head of the system. 

During his administration provision 
for Open Air schools for anemic children 
have been made; Kindergartens have been 
established; Night and Vacation schools 
ave been promoted ; Safety Councils have 
been developed and provision for safety 
instruction in the schools made; Students’ 
Savings Banking systems have been es- 
tablished ; the Teachers’ Saving Fund and 

‘hers’ Retirement Fund have been put 
into praetieal operation. 

One of the larger movements in his ad- 
ministration was a renaissance of school 
vuildings following a survey which was 
made in 1912. During the last fourteen 
years the school property owned by the 
istrict has inereased in valuation from 
‘even million dollars to more than twenty- 
‘wo million dollars but the rate of taxation 
inthe Kansas City School District has not 
deen increased. 


work 
City 
ward 


seh ¢ 


schoo] : 
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The renaissance of building has added 
nine high schools, two trade schools, and 
two colleges of a class not in the system 
when Mr. Cammack’s administration be- 
gan. In addition scores of ward schools 


Cammack 


have been built. During the time he has 
been employed by the District the schools 
have grown from an attendance of twelve 
thousand to an attendance of almost sev- 
enty thousand. When he came into the 
Kansas City school system there were 
something more than two hundred teach- 
ers employed. Today there are twenty- 
two hundred teachers employed in the 
Sehool District. 

Mr. Cammack took charge of the Kansas 
City schools when they were developing 
into metropolitan proportions and reor- 
ganized them to meet the needs of a larger 
type of community service. 

One of the tasks performed by his ad- 
ministration was to bring the teachers to 
a higher plane of education and a broader 
conception of educational aims. To this 
end the district established a teachers 
training department which later devel- 
oped into the Teachers’ College of Kansas 
City. The school district also under his 
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direction provided compensation for 
teachers on account of extra prepara- 
tion and experience which plan is based 
primarily on merit, with a substantial 
recognition given to any scholastic or pro- 
fessional improvement that a_ teacher 
makes. The result of this teachers’ train- 
ing plan is that teachers are striving to 
improve their professional standing. Of 
later years there has at no time been a 
cessation of teachers’ efforts. At all times 
more than half of the teachers are mak- 
ing some special advance preparation. 

Another accomplishment of his admin- 
istration was the organization of a Junior 
College. This institution, one of the spec- 
ial prides of Kansas Citians, enrolls more 
than 1,200 students each year in its regu- 
lar classes. 

One other accomplishment, the trend 
given to industrial work, should be noted. 
The old manual training has developed 
into activities which produce articles 
of real use and current value. These 
productions are for use by the Board 
of Edueation. More than a _ dozen 
temporary buildings have been construct- 
ed by the school boys of these industrial 
classes. Lathrop Trade School, (with the 
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exception of the buildings used | 
academic department) was built e 
by students. School tables, desk 
stools are produced in Lathrop 
School in quantities sufficient to m« 
needs of the schools of Kansas Cit) 
Lathrop Trade School for boys ai 
Jane Hayes Gates Institute for gir 
pare pupils for profitable service i 

The development of Junior 
Schools in recent years has added 
feature to Kansas City’s public 
system. 

The introduction of standard tes‘ 
measurements is also an accomplis 
of his administration that is ind 
of the up-to-dateness of the Kansa 
Schools. 

Under the present organization s 
schools are provided for crippled e¢] 
also for deaf and other subnorma 
dren. Ungraded rooms in the large: 
schools provide for the needs of ¢!| 
who are irregular in their work. 

Gradually with the socializati 
schools the ‘‘presentation of subjec 
ter’’ has been replaced by ‘‘the chi 
his interest’’ as the chief objective 
teacher’s aim. 


Music at Bethany. 


ETHANY, Missouri is doing a work 

in musie which might well be emu- 

lated by similar schools in Missouri. 
The superintendent, Mr. F. E. Patriek and 
the musie teacher, Mr. J. M. Dillinger 
have a vision of what music can do for 
a school, the pupils, and the community, 
and are true to their vision. 

The work in instrumental music was 
started there three years ago with twelve 
instruments. One student out of fifty was 
thus interested in instrumental music. 
Now for each fifty students, fourteen are 
playing an instrument. Regular band and 
orchestra work are scheduled in the daily 
program and violin elasswork is done as 
a part of the regular daily class schedule. 
Work in boys’ and girls’ glee clubs and or- 
chestra practice or rehearsals for some 
program are done outside of class hours. 
Mr. Dillinger says that the greatest factors 


Mr. J. M. Dillinger. 
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Bethany Boys’ Glee Club. 


the suecess of the work has been the 
usiastie support of the superintend- 
and school board and hard work on 
part of the music leader and pupils. 
the three years that the program 
been under development, Bethany 


participated in twenty-six musie con- 


‘is ineluding state and district meet- 

and has won twenty-one first prizes 
These contests have in- 
mixed chorus, 


ese contests. 
ed band, orchestra, 





boys’ glee club, girls’ glee elub, boys’ 
quartet, girls’ quartet, boys’ voice, and 
piano. 

Several of the more expensive and un- 
usual instruments are owned by the school. 
These instruments include the following: 
two string basses, tympani, two cellos, one 
viola, one oboe, and one bass drum, The 
other instruments are owned by the pu- 
pils themselves. Money to buy these in- 
struments owned by the school was fur- 








A Girls’ Club, of Bethany. 
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“School Orchestra” Means Something at Bethany 


nished by enthusiastic citizens who made 
up the money on their own initiative with- 
out any solicitation from the school what- 
ever. 

The school teaches harmony, apprecia- 
tion, and sight singing as a part of the 
regular high school work and some form 
of music is taught from grades three to 


eight inclusive. This consists for 
most part in music reading and m 
appreciation. Last year there were 
classes in band, one beginning, comp< 
of about sixty members, and one 
vanced composed of forty pupils. T! 
are three violin classes of about fift 
each. 


The Bund Entschiedener Schulreformer of Germany. 


By Charles H. Williams, Secretary of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. 


HEN PRUSSIA lay prostrate at 

the feet of Napoleon after the 

battle of Jena, the Prussian rulers 
decided to base their hopes for the future 
upon education. In accordance with this 
decision, all plans for the rejuvenation of 
Prussia were made to center round edu- 
cation. A sound and thorough training 
of the youth of that country was planned 
and carried out with such precision and 
success that the prosperity and power of 
Prussia was restored and for a century 
Prussian education became the synonym 
for efficiency and success. 

After the World War, Germany lay 
once again at the mercy of her enemies. 
Education had been disrupted by the 
long years of fighting; teachers were un- 
derpaid; and the schools in many eases 
were almost deserted. In this emergen- 
ey, a group of high-thinking Germans 
determined, as had been done a century 
before, to place the hope for a redeemed 
Germany upon the sound basis of eduea- 
tion. This time, however, it was decided 
that the new movement in education 
should break with the traditional educa- 
tion of Germany, which in the course of 
a century had become closely associated 
with the ideals of autocratic Germany, 
and should substitute in its stead a pro- 
gram designed to promote social and 
democratic ideals of the highest type. 

With this object in view, these far-seeing 


educators banded themselves together 
to a union which they called the B 
tIntschiedener Schulreformer (League 
Resolute School Reformers). This org 
ization, during the last two years, 
been growing rapidly. Large numbers 
the teachers of Germany are rallying t 
program, which includes education 
citizenship and training for life, 
emphasizes individuality, co-operat 
and leadership. 

Two of the leading spirits in this 1 
organization are Professor Paul 
reich, an eminent educator of Be 
who was elected President and Secret 
of the organization, and Mr. G. Danz 
also of Berlin, who was elected \ 
President. Under the inspiration of 1 
two men and their associates, a mag: 
has been published, textbooks have 
issued, and truly remarkable pro 
has been made in arousing the peop! 
Germany to the need of reform in th: 
classical education which held 
strong control over the German 
nasia, and in the narrow industrial, 
mercial and technical education, \ 
too often had neglected the develo} 
of individuality and of social ideal: 
mere efficiency. It now seems | 
probable that this new movement w 
tremendously influential in shapin 
ideals and practice of Germany for } 
to come. 
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the work of this new 
organization within Germany a commit- 
tee of the leaders has been formed to 
promote international understanding and 
to foster a more effective interchange of 
educational ideas between nations. In 


In addition to 
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this purpose, the Bund 
Entsehiedener Schuireformer has become 
a member of the World Federation of 
Edueation Associations and is taking a 
very active part in the work of that 
organization. 


furtherance of 


Philosophizings of a Pedagogue. 


By Victor 


HERE is nothing impossible. The 

identifying fact of an idea is its 

possibility. All ideas are express- 
ible. therefore possible. There can be 
nothing without an idea. Therefore noth- 
ing is impossible. (What could be more 
evident than the -impossibility of the im- 
possible ?) 


\ HEN achievement is finished, the 
mechanism dies. Hence, inspira- 
tion and aspiration for achieve- 
ment are the secret of longevity. The 
in body is merely the hidden mind of 
mechanism for making and sustaining 
ntal battery with which the thinker 
may operate toward his objective. When 
the thinker achieves his goal, graduates 
into the school of the static, the body has 
nished its battery building. This is legal 
notification to Achievement to move out, 
and to the bats and cobwebs to move in. 
N \N MIGHT achieve more were he 
to realize that all his dreams and 
aspirations are hidden in his own 
All the laws and devices of me- 
have their prototypes in the 
human mechanism—levers, joints, lenses, 
sound boxes, reeds, representing the laws 
of foree, light and sound. Even the radio 
and the einematograph mirror back to 
man the operation of his own body. ‘‘ You 
Go”’ suspicions that when all the won- 
ders of man’s mechanism have been copied 
into the scene, achievement will have been 
completed and the mechanism may die. 
But not until all have been given their 
opportunity to achieve and have fully 
satisfied that spirit. 


E CATION, the achievement of true 
relationships between man and man 
I wonder if this is not the redeem- 
ing achievement of life? When all of the 


bod vy. 


chanies 


‘You Go’’ 


been pre- 
shall have 
they harmonize 
when there 


have 
and 


hidden 
sented to 
been worked over 
with each others’ pictures; 
shall be no jarring colors, no hideous 
scenes, no blurred relationships, no hor- 
rible plots; when all shall blend in beau- 
tious brotherhood; when the Caveman, 
the Tree Dweller, the Warrior, the Bat- 
tlefield, the Bandit pictures have been 
taken down from memory’s walls and the 
colors have run into the blood of human 
sympathy. Then will man’s mind have 
been lifted from the transient and perish- 
able to the realm of reality, which is the 
spiritual. Then will man have become 
the Master of Earth and Sky and Self— 
the Achievement of the Ages. 


pictures shall 
consciousness, 
until 


O DO this is the work of the teacher, 

says ‘‘You Go’’. It is humanity’s 

mightiest task, man’s’ sublimest 
field of Achievement. It beckons to the 
greatest minds of earth—open minds, 
teachable, trusting, simple minds. It 
calls to men who see the reality for which 
the symbol stands, and the truth that sets 
men free. The time server, the copyist, 
the imitator are not called to the work of 
teaching. Only the baser emoluments 
have appealed to them. 


How SUBTLE is power! Compare 
the battering ram, the catapult, the 


bow with gunpowder and gas. Con- 
sider the tremendous power that has 
come to man through the agencies of the 
invisible forees of electricity, gas and 
steam. As we approach the spiritual we 
draw nearer to the gates of Omnipotence. 
No wonder that the development of the 
human mind requires giants for its 
master teachers. 
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The Missouri Writers’ Guild. 
By Laura Schmitz 


EVERAL YEARS ago-—cleven and a 

half, to be exact—a group of Missouri 

writers who had dropped into Colum- 
bia with the idea of attending Dean 
Williams’ already famous Journalism 
Week, were dining together at Harris’s, 
that hospitable melting-pot in which 
sooner or later almost everybody who 
goes to Columbia is amalgamated. 

There it was, over the native fried 
chicken and under the genial influence of 
the beaten biscuit, that these writers re- 
solved to perpetuate their feeling of 
friendliness and good fellowship and 
well-being in a permanent writers’ guild 
—and the Missouri Writers’ Guild came 
into being. 

It was to be a group without rules that 
were too terrifyingly hard and fast—a 
guild in which members of the writers’ 
eraft could mingle, and in which those 
who would like to become writers could 
have an opportunity to meet successful 
authors as fellow human beings instead 
of myths. So the Guild was launched. 


William H. Hamby, of Chillicothe, Mo., 
now of San Diego, exploiter of Ozark and 
Western stories, playwright, sereen 
writer, formerly a frequent contributor 
to The Saturday Evening Post, was the 
first president. Since then, the list of 
presidents has included such names as J. 
Breckenridge Ellis of Plattsburg, Mo.. 
author._of more than a dozen successful 
novels and _ sereen plays, numbering 
among his books several best sellers; 
Louis Dodge of St. Louis, author of 
charming children’s books, such as ‘‘The 
Sandman’s Forest’’ and ‘‘The Sandman’s 
Mountain’’ in addition to serious works; 
A. F. Killick, who has won fame under 
the name of ‘‘ Fatty Lewis ;’’ Calvin Johns- 
ton, veteran magazine writer, Floyd C. 
Shoemaker, Secretary of the Missouri 
Historical Society and author of books 
of Missouri historical research; and Mary 
Blake Woodson, of Kansas City, a fre- 
quent contributor to the better women’s 
magazines. 

Dean Walter Williams of the Schoo! 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri, world-famous newspaper man 


and organizer of the school, set ; 
Monday of the school’s annual Jou 
ism Week as a meeting day for 
Writers’ Guild. In countless other 
he has lent encouragement and guid 
to the organization. He has served 
direetor since its inception. 

Today, as on that delightful ev: 
eleven years ago, the Guild stands 
friendly encouragement of writers 
their friends, sympathetie contracts, 
social intercourse free from comme! 
ism or self-interest. Enduring f1 
ships have been formed among } 
sional writers, amateur penmen 
aspirants. 

A majority of the writers of the m 
west who are nationally known as 
thors or magazine writers have app 
at some time on the Guild’s annual 
Journalism Week program. At 
these are Mary Alicia Owen, nat 
authority on folk. lore, of St. Jos 
Temple Bailey of St. Louis, a fay 
with many fiction lovers; Cow 
Ryley Cooper of Colorado, former! 
Kansas City, an authority on jungle 
mals, cireus life, and Western mat 
that has a foundation in faet; Mar: 
Hill MeCarter, author of ‘‘The Pea 
Solomon Valley.’’ a classic of its | 
Dana Gatlin, magazine writer of r 
nized popularity and distinction: 
Jay W. Hudson of Columbia, head « 
department of philosophy of the U 
sity and author of the unique best 
‘‘Abbe Pierre’’ in addition to oth 
tion and works in his own field. 

Other members of the Univ 
faculty also have given of their b 
their particular lines from time to 
adding to programs that have bee 
in interest to Guild members. 

Membership in the Guild is dete: 
by a committee which passes on a 
tionnaire filled out by the applicant 
Missourian who has had published 
articles, stories, or poems in a m: 
of national circulation, or has pr 
a stage play or sereen play p! 
credited, is eligible to membershij 
Guild membership at present is ab: 
hundred. 
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Chapters of the guild have been formed 
nsas City, St. Louis, St. Joseph, ete. 
meetings give a closer contact 
the annual spring and fall meetings 
. state guild afford. These chapters 
afforded delightful and stimulating 
tunities for the members. New 
is read and eriticized, the newest 
est of the publishers’ offerings dis- 
|, and experiences compared. If 
,dy has received an editorial check, 
the recipient of hearty congratula- 
particularly if he—or she—be an 
‘eur, and not a professional for whom 
s have lost their novelty. 
uetimes at these meetings a play is 
d, the playwright, of course, being 
ited from among the Guild mem- 
The play written last winter by 
elle B. MeCalment of the Kansas 
chapter for its annual frolie after- 
is was marketed for a good price. 
her clever and profitable play, ‘‘ Pigs 
‘igs’? was written by Margaret Coad 
ann of Kansas City. Other Guild 
‘rs who have achieved reputation in 
particular lines are Arthur F. Kil- 
Kansas City humorist; James W. 
writer of railroad yarns, Velma 
Sykes, contributor to household 
cations; Catha Wells of Chillicothe 
Myrtle Jamison Trachsel of St. 
hh, who delight children with their 
s; Katherine Edelman, Emir F. 
erman and Blanche Sage Haseltine 
‘ansas City and Mabel Hillyer East- 
of Chillicothe, poets; Corinne Harris 
ey, Dean Hefferman, and Lee Meri- 
r of St. Louis, writers respectively 
‘tion and books of adventure and 
] 


the Guild is statewide, members are 
found in many of the smaller com- 
ties—business and professional men, 


rs, ministers, teachers, and their 
ls—who use their spare time to 
‘ with pen or typewriter something 
uty or interest, or something to add 
ir incomes in various ways. 

most delightful feature of the 
in the opinion of many members, 
annual fall outing, held in Sept- 


ember or October in some picturesque 
resort spot in the Ozarks. Many of them 
reserve this time annually as a vacation, 
and form a habit of responding to the 
eall of the rocks and templed hills, the 
tall white and the nibbling 
fish that, combined, go to form the irre 
sistible lure of the Ozarks, the play- 
ground that becomes more popular each 
year. 

The right at this time for 
fishing, for hearty appetites to consume 
anything in the way of a catch, or almost 
any other sort of edible, cooked over a 
blazing campfire; not too hot for hiking 
and cave explorations, and not too eold 
for swimming; just right for exchange of 
confidences while seated on a fallen log 
in the forest depths; perfect for songs 
and musie by and with J. Breckenridge 
Ellis, impromptu plays and and 
every other more or less harmless amus« 
ment. 

The Guild makes an effort to keep in 
touch with former Missourians who are 
now leaders in their various fields of 
writing. Among these are Winston 
Churchill and Rupert Hughes, novelists; 
Sara Teasdale, considered by some erities 
to be America’s foremost poet; Fannie 
Ifurst of short story fame; Augustus 
Thomas, ‘‘dean of American  play- 
wrights;’’ and such familiar names as 
those of Glenn Frank, Rose Wilder Lane 
Zoe Akin, Olive Gilbreath, Charles Phelps 
Cushing, Emmett F. Harte, Homer Croy, 
Frances Norville Chapman, Claude Callan, 
Clement Yore, and Robertus Love. The 
last-named writer, a St. Louis newspaper 
man, is the author of a book on the James 
boys, published this spring by Putnam’s. 
Mr. Love has devoted much time to a 
careful examination of legends and re- 
cords of these famous bandits in Missouri, 
and the book is one that should have a 
place in every Missouri library. The 
present Guild officers are, J. Brecken 
ridge Ellis, president ; Maebelle MeCal 
ment of Kansas City and Raymond W. 
Settle, of Slater, vice-presidents; and P 
Casper Harvey of Liberty, secretary and 
treasurer. 


syeamores 


season is 


skits 
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An Analysis of the Daily Program for One-Teacher Schools 
in Missouri. 


by Leslie G. Somerville Superintendent of Schools, Nodaway County, Missouri 
and George A. Selke University of Minnesota 


HE WELL balanced daily program 

is an essential of good Classroom 

organization. This is_ especially 
true in one-teacher schools where the de- 
mands on the teacher’s time, energy, and 
ability are so numerous and diverse. 
Program-planning involves much more 
than alloting so much time per subject or 
pareeling out so many minutes per grade. 
The program must be based on the educa- 
tional philosophy that is to dominate the 
instruction. It manifests the aims and 
objectives of the school. 

The chief difficulties in program-mak- 
ing peculiar to the one-teacher school 
may be listed as follows: 

1. The large number of grades, (often 
from the first through the eighth,) for 
which provision must be made. 

2. The large number of subjects the 
course of study requires to be taught. 

3. The large number of classes that are 


likely to arise from the above two condi- 
tions. 

4. The conflicting 
ophies that are being advanced. 


educational philos- 
5. The indefiniteness of educational 
aims and objectives. 

The program should show: 

1. The subjects that are offered to the 
various grades in the school. 

2. The distribution of the teacher’s 
time among the various subjects and 
among the various classes, grades, or 
groups. 

3. The distribution of the pupils’ time 
among the various classes, grades, or 
groups for recitation, study, and recrea- 
tion. 

Principles 

After making a very comprehensive 
analysis of a large number of programs 
recommended by various state courses of 
study, Mr. Reinoehl drew the following 
set of principles to govern program con- 
struction: 

1. Recitation periods should be most 
frequent in primary grades. 

2. Lower grades require even more of 
the teacher’s time than the upper grades. 

3. As pupils advance through the 


grades recitation periods should be ¢ 
ually lengthened. 

4. Relative difficulties presented in 
learning process largely determine 
program time to be alloted to each 
ject. 

5. Grades should be combined 
classes and subject outlines for 
class should be alternated by years. 

6. Every program should provide 
play and recreation, for study, and 
recitation. Seat work and organized ; 
must not be neglected. It is even n 
important to teach children to study 
to recite. Study periods should, vy 
possible, follow recitation periods. 

7. There are fundamental subject 
each class for daily instruction. T 
are others that need not be assign: 
place on the daily program. 

8. There are subjects in which inst 
tion should be given every year. T 
are others in which regular period 
instruction should be limited to cei 
grades. 

9. Periods most favorable for st 
should be given the most difficult 
jects. The physical fitness of childr 
do the work assigned should govern 
place of the subject on the daily prog 

Additional criteria that may be 
vanced are: 

1. The number of pupils per 2 
class or grade. 

2. The importance of the subject. 

The purpose of this study is to eva 
the program recommended by the p: 
Missouri State Course of Study fo: 
mentary Schools in the light of 
enumerated criteria above. (See 
16 and 17 of the State Course of Stud 

Analysis of the Program 

The program follows leading e 
tional thought in its organization 
school. In order to overcome th: 
advantage of the large number of gr 
a classification of pupils into four ¢g 
is recommended. The groups includ 
following grades: Group D, grades 
2; Group C. grades 3 and 4; Grou 
grades 5 and 6; Group A, grades 




































































8. In the Group D grades 1 and 2 meet 
separately only for reading and numbers; 
In Group C, grades 3 and 4 meet sepa- 
rately only for arithmetic. In Group B, 
grades 5 and 6 meet together for each 
subject. Likewise in Group A, grades 7 
ani 8 are always combined. In agricul- 
ture Groups B and A meet jointly, al- 
theugh in the explanations the recom- 
mendation is made that agriculture should 
be offered only to the upper three grades. 
Al! Groups combine daily for a fifteen- 
minute period in which art, handwork or 
writing is offered. All grades particip- 
together in the opening exercises. 
\lternation not only permits. the 
teccher to reduce the number of classes 
and to give each child more instructional 
time, but it also provides for greater 
social advantages by having more child- 
ren in each class. There is one danger, 
however, namely, that promotion may be 
made by groups rather than by grades. 
This is quite apparent when one considers 
the annual number of eighth grade 
graduates from the rural schools in 
many counties of the state. In alternate 
vears there is a large graduating class 
followed by a small one. This means 
that large groups of pupils spend only 
seven years in the grades or else that a 
large group is compelled to remain for 
nine years. 

Where practices and conditions such as 
deseribed are found, many children are 
clearly discriminated against. That this 
unfairness in not necessarily an attend- 
ant of the alternation plan is evidenced 
by the facet that some county superin- 
tendents have approximately the same 
number of children graduate from the 
elementary schools annually. 

\nother important criterion that may 
be used to test the program is that of the 
number of recitations per grade per day. 
This is shown in Table I. 


a 


Table 1. 
Group “2 S°* &*? a? 
Grade 12 234 464 783 
No. of recitations 446565 66 T7717 


‘his shows clearly that the first prin- 
ciple presented by Reinoehl, namely, that 
recitations should be most frequent for 
the primary grades, is not followed. 
Rather, the principle is actually violated 
for the number of recitations increases 
with each successive grouping of grades. 
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It should be pointed out that the after- 
noon program is_ particularly badly 
planned for Group D. It has spelling and 
reading immediately after the opening 
exercises and then has no elass period 
until the general 15 minute recitation for 
art, handwork, and writing. No period 
is provided for Group D. between the 
afternoon recess and final dismissal. 

In analyzing the amount of time that 
the teacher gives to the different grades 
or groups it is know how 
many minutes there are in the teacher’s 
school week. In order to have a fair 
basis of comparison it is necessary to 
exclude the time the teacher gives to the 
pupils before and after school. This is 
a variable that eannot be accurately 
computed. Counting the day from 8:50 
to 4:00 o’clock, the time covered in the 
recommended program, the teacher’s 
school week consists of 2150 minutes per 
week. In order to determine the in- 
structional time it is necessary to de- 
duct the noon intermission and the re- 
cess periods although these periods can 
should be used to advantage in 
kinds of instruction. Without 


necessary to 


and 
various 


them, the teacher has 1725 minutes. In 
order to compare the amount of time 
different groups receive the time given 


to opening exercises and to the art, hand- 
work, and writing must be subtracted for 
all pupils share alike in the teacher’s 
time during those general periods. This 
leaves 1575 minutes per week that the 
teacher allocates to specific groups. If 
each group were to share alike it would 


be entitled to 393-3/4 minutes of the 
teacher’s time per week. 
Table II. 

No. of Minutes of Teacher’s Time Given 
Subject Group D Cc B’- A Total 
Spelling 50 100 75 55 280 
Reading 175 60 60 45 340 
History and Civics 30 60 75 165 
Arithmetic 45 50 65 75 235 
Geography 30 60 65 155 
Language & Grammar 30 45 30 105 
Health 15 20 60 95 
Nature 15 15 20 50 
Thrift 15 20 20 20 75 
Agriculture (75 min. divided 

between Groups Aand B.) 37% 37% 75 


Note:—Grade 1 and 2, each, have ten min- 
utes of spelling and sixty-five minutes of 
reading separately; Grades 3 and 4 have ff- 
teen minutes of spelling and twenty-five min- 
utes of arithmetic separately. All other 
classes are held by groups. 
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Table II gives the time in minutes per 
week given by the teacher to each group. 
The time included in opening exercises, 
recesses, the noon intermission, and the 
general period for art, handwork, and 
writing has been excluded. 

Table III gives the number of minutes 
of instruction the teacher gives to each 
group, whether the grades be taught 
separately or collectively within the 
groups. The time assigned to agriculture 
has has been divided equally between 
Groups B and A. 

Table III. 
Group D C B A 
Total minutes 

per week of 

teacher’s 

time 
Per cent of 

teacher’s time 

given to dif- 

ferent 

groups 19.2 22.2 29.3 29.3 100 

The facts shown in this table again 
prove that the pupils in the lower grades 
are discriminated against. The second 
principle quoted from Reinoehl’s study 
is that lower grades require even more 
of the teacher’s time than upper grades. 
The program is in direct opposition to 
this point of view, providing for 50 per 
eent more instruction-time for the upper 
two groups than for the lower. 

Table IV offers another approach to 
the distribution of the teacher’s instrue- 
tional time. It gives the total number of 
minutes per week that the children of the 
different grades actually are before the 
teacher for instruction outside of the 
general periods. Because of the 
work in Group D and C is earried on by 
grades the pupils in those grades do not 
receive as much of the teacher’s time as 
is alloted to their group. Because the 
time given between Group B and A, and 
here each of the upper four grades is 
allocated the full seventy-five minutes the 
time per grade for the upper four is more 
than that assigned their respective 
Groups in Table III. 


Table IV. 


Total 


300 530 462% 462% 1575 


some 


Grade 
I 


No. of minutes of class instruction 


II I IV V_ VI VII VIII Tota! 


225 225 300 300 500 500 500 500 £3050 

Per cent of total class instruction— 
Minutes 

9.8 9.8 16.4 16.4 16.4 16.4 


7.3 7.3 
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The children in the first two grades 
before the teacher as members of a ¢! 
less than half as many minutes per w 
as are the children of the upper f 
grades. If there were no diseriminat 
each grade would be entitled to 124% 
the class time. Those children, who 
cause of their immaturity and their s| 
school training are most dependent 
the teacher, receive least time. 

The allotment of teacher’s time can 
considered from the number of child 
in the various groups. This natura 
varies considerably for different o 
teacher schools. As a rule, howe, 
there are fewer children in the up) 
than in the lower grades due to 
elimination resulting from retardat 
and the rather common tendency to go 
village schools for the last few grad 
In counties where accurate grade lo 
tion has been recorded for the o 
teacher schools, between fifty and si 
per cent of the enrollment is found in 1 
first four grades. The median per «¢ 
for thirty-three Minnesota counties 
proached fifty-five. A earefully m 
age-grade table for Nodaway Cow 
showed that 52.4 per cent of the child 
of the strictly rural schools were in t 
lower four grades. 


per cent of the total number of el: 
instruction-minutes, while the 47.6 } 
cent in the upper four grades, those m 


competent of helping themselves, recei 


65.6 per cent of the instruction-minut 

This practice of denying the ebhild 
in the lower grades the time that the b 
edueational thought believes them 
titled to may be one of the very imp 
ant eauses of poor progress in the up 
grades. In fairness to the primary e¢ 
dren it should not be permitted to ¢ 
tinue. 

Another important consideration is 
amount of time assigned to the vari 
subjects by the program. The ex 
number of minutes that each subj 
should receive has not been scientific 
established. Three methods may be u 
to guide the person making the progr 
First, to find out what the general 
common practice is; second, to learn w 
is thought to be the best practice: 
third, to determine through the us 


This means that 5: 
per cent of the children and those le: 
capable to help themselves, received 34 


S 





stand 


f t 
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lard achievement tests the amount 
me usually required by pupils to 


reach the standards set for the different 


} 
grad 


the s 


Tal 


alle yt 
prog 
madi 
Resi 
whi 
Rest 

tion 


Sep 


Subj 


Read 
Aritl 
Lang 
Phys 
Geog 
Rece 

Hist« 


Draw 


Pen 
Indu 


Oner 


Scier 


Thrif 
Agri: 


Misce ] 


Alt 


com} 
time 
shou 
and 
high 
ment 
that 
State 


follo 


d rawn 


recor 
1, 
empl 
9 
apy Ve 
per 
thres 
3. 
cent 


es in the various subjects. Perhaps 
ond method is still safest to follow. 
le V eompares the subject-time 
ents recommended in the Missouri 
m with that based on the study 
by Mr. Ayer of the Department of 
‘ech, Seattle Public Schools. and 
is quoted on page 126 of the 
reh Bulletin of the National Eduea- 
\ssociation, Vol. III, Nos. 4 and 5, 
nber and November, 1925. 


Table V. 
Per Cent of 
Total Time 
Allotted to 
each Subject, 
1924, (Ayers’ Study) 
16.8 


Per Cent of 
Time Allotted 
to each Sub- 
ject, (Mis- 
souri C. of S.) 
etic 
age 
il Training 
iphy 


y—Civics 
ng 

) and writing 
inship 4.8)—13.7 4.5 
trial Arts 
g 
ng exercises : 
e .9 Nature 

study 


ilture 
laneous 
Total 99.1 
hough Aver’s study dealt with city 
ls it still forms a good basis for 
rison. The relative amounts of 
riven to the fundamental subjects 
1 not vary much between urban 
ural schools. In the main there is a 
agreement between the time allot- 
for subjects reported by Aver and 
‘ecommended by the program in the 
Course of Study. However, the 
ing conclusions may be safely 
regarding their relation to the 
mended program: 
language is not receiving sufficient 
isis, 
\rt. handwork, and writing 
ntly not given enough time. The 
nt given these three subjects is 
times as great in Ayer’s study. 
Spelling is over-stressed. The per 
f time given it by the Missouri 
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program is three times as great as that 
found by Ayer. 

An outstanding omission in the present 
recommended program is the distribution 
of the pupils time, particularly that for 
study. Most educators believe today that 
it is highly desirable to indicate to pupils 
how their time should be distributed for 
the study and recreational activities as 
well as for the recitations. A program 
should not be considered complete until 
it does this. 

The general criticisms 
marized as follows: 

1. The lower grades, those in Group D 
even more so than those in group C should 
have more class periods and should re- 
ceive much more of the teachers time. 
The primary children are decidedly 
discriminated against. 

2. The program does not indicate the 
allotment of the pupil’s time when not in 
recitations. 

3. Several subjects 
emphasized according to the time allot- 
ment found by Ayer. Language, art. 
handwork, and writing, receive too little 
time while spelling receives too mueh. 

It is evident that a new program for 
the one-teacher of Missouri is 
necessary. Possibly the achievement of 
the pupils would considerably im- 
proved if a fairer amount of time were 
civen to the lower grades. The inclusion 
of thrift and agriculture as separate sub- 
jects may also be questioned. In making 
a new course of study the philosophy 
that determines the organization of the 
program should be considered. 

The effort to reduee the number of 
classes by grouping students is commend 
able. Some leaders in rural edueation, 
however, recommend a different group- 
ing. One grouping that has received much 
favorable commendation is that advanced 
by Dr. Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, New York. She advocates that 
grade 1 form one group, grades 2 and 3 
another, grades 4 and 5, a third; grades 
6, 7 and 8 a fourth. The chief argument 
in favor of this is that in many rural 
schools the elimination due to retarda- 
tion. or attendance at village schools, the 
enrollment in the upner three grades 
does not exceed that of any other groun 
except possibly the first. The fact that 
the beginning children are least inde- 


may be sum- 


are not properly 


schools 


be 
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pendent and need the teacher’s time most 
is the argument for having the first grade 
separate. 

A new combination of subjects might 
also be worthy of consideration. The 
relative value of the organization of 
material in subjects, subject-groups, 
units for individual instruction. or in 


projects should be carefully weighed. 
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It should be pointed out, however 
the definite alternation of work by 
and the recommended time-allot: 
must for the most part have result. 
much good. This study merely att: 
to point what may be done to impro\ 
program to help the teachers in 
instruction and the pupils in the 
chievement. 


The Installation of Eugene Fair as President of the North 
east Missouri State Teachers College. 
May 21, 1926 


Address by Judge James A. Cooley. 


Wi THE beginning of the school 
vear that is now closing, this Col- 

lege found itself under the super- 
vision of a new president. 

At first blush this fact might not seem 
to eall for general notice, nor to justify 
the ceremonies that are being held to- 
dav. But I think a moment’s reflection 
will convinee the thoughtful that sueh an 
event in the history of an institution like 
this is of more than merely passing in- 
terest, both to the school itself and to 
the public. Because any institution whose 
business and purpose is the education and 
training of the vouth of this country is 
engaged in a truly great work, the value 
of which cannot be over-estimated;: and 
whatever is of moment to that institution 
is important likewise to the whole people. 

Especially is that true of a college main- 
tained by a great State for the purpose of 
educating those who will themselves be 
teachers, training the minds and influenc- 
ing the thought of the children of to- 
dav, who tomorrow will constitute the 
citizenship of the State. 

From the earliest history of the white 
race on this continent the subject of edu- 
eation has rightly been considered one of 
first importance. 

The sacrifices made bv our forefathers 
that their children might be sent to 
school, and the vast sums of monev now 
being spent on the edueation of the 
voung, need no reeanitulation. These 
facts are known to all, and they attest 
the deep-seated feeling of the people of 
this country that edueation and proper 
training in youth for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of life are of vital import- 
ance, not onlv for the individual but for 
the preservation of our liberties and the 
welfare of the nation. 


Beginning as a small private n 
school in 1867, established as a State 
mal School by Act of the Legislatu 
1870 and later given the more fitting 
of Teachers College, for nearly 60 
this institution has been engaged i: 
great work of preparing young me! 
women for the important busines 
teaching, training and developing tl 
ture citizenship of the State and nat 

We have noted with gratification 
growth from its small beginning t 
present high standing—at least as w 
lieve—in the edueational world. 


the 


Its 


For the last 26 vears prior to the pres. 


ent school year, nearlv half of its « 
historv as a state educational instit: 


it had as its president one of the r 
creat educators of the eountrv: and u 
his strong and able management it 1 


a growth and development that give prid 


and pleasure, not only to those inter 
in the College itself, but we believe t 


State and to all who are interested i: 


cause of education. 

When, therefore, the Board of Ri 
eame to select a suecessor to this 
educator and leader, to earrv forwat 
work that he had so splendidly dor 
a quarter of a century, it faced a 
resvonsibility. 

We realized that the one to be e! 
must possess character, ability and 
fications of a high order. 

He must of course have a broad 
comprehensive scholarshin: for whi 


duties are largely administrative an | 


ecutive, he must be able to know : 
estimate properly the fitness and : 
of his teaching staff, and to know w! 
their work is being properly done. 
But that alone would not be sufi 
He should be a man of good heal 
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the full strength and vigor of life; with 
enough of youth and abounding energy 
and life of the student body, but with 
man’s mature judgment, and with the 
health and endurance needed to meet the 
heavy demands that must be made upon 
him. 

He should be a man naturally fair mind- 
ed and just, seeking always to know both 
sides and all the facts concerning any 
question presented to him, and capable 
f making decisions with firm impartial- 
ity and justice. 

He would need to have patience and 
tact, and, for want of a better term, what 
I may eall diplomacy. 

| think a eollege president must need 
a large fund of patience. He has a mass 
of effervescing young humanity to deal 
with, and I faney a good many trouble- 
sme questions can arise’ therewith. 
Sometimes there may be differences of op- 
inion to harmonize among faculty mem- 
bers. He has to deal with Boards of 
Regents (obtuse and otherwise); and 
from time to time to try to convince Legis- 
lative bodies that this school really needs 
the funds for which he pleads. These 
and scores of other problems are con- 


stantly arising. Yes, a college president 
needs to be a patient and persistent man. 

And he should have foresight, vision, 
and the quality of leadership; should be 
able to see and plan not merely for the 
present needs of the institution under his 


The Part-time Program in Missouri. 


charge, but for the growing, expanding, 
perhaps changing requirements of the 
future. He is not just a conservator of the 
institution as placed in his hands, but a 
builder for the future as well. 

Needless to add, he must be a man of 
sterling honesty, in purpose, word and 
act; a man of personality, character and 
attainments such as to win and hold the 
respect and confidence of those with 
whom he comes in contact, and who look 
to him for leadership and guidance. 

This is but the briefest sketch of the 
character and qualities of the man we 
sought; and in the person of Dr. Eugene 
Fair we believed we had found the man 
who fully measured up to the exacting 
requirements of this responsible position. 

So believing, the Board of Regents 
elected him president of the College. 

The school year now closing, during 
which he has been in the active discharge 
of his duties as president, has but con- 
firmed that belief. 

And now, therefore, Dr. Fair, on behalf 
of the Board of Regents and by virtue of 
the authority vested in that body, with 
gladness that 1 am empowered to do so, 
with confidence in you and in the future 
of the College, to which we are alike de- 
voted under your leadership, I declare 
you formally installed as President of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 


lege. 


John B. Boyd, State Supervisor, 
Agricultural Education. 


7. PART-TIME program in Mis- 
souri is in the making and entirely 

too young to have brought out any- 
thing of a very definite nature. However, 
I will attempt, briefly, to tell the story, 
including the promotion and origin of the 
work, the organization of courses, the 
results so far as they are known, and the 
possibilities for future development of 
the program. 

The present Supervisors of Missouri be- 
gan their work January 1, 1925. It was 
soon agreed that Part-Time work should 
be included in our State program. The 
Monthly News Bulletin carried articles 
on and references to possibilities of Part- 


Time courses for boys between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one who were out 
of school and on farms. At our Annual 
Conference at St. Louis, November 11-14, 
1925, one of the major problems for con- 
sideration was: What is A Desirable Pro- 
gram in Part-Time Work? The problem 
was considered from the standpoints of 
number of boys and young men available 
for such courses, means of establishing 
Part-Time work, nature of courses to be 
offered, conducting supervised practice 
of Part-Time pupils, and the advisability 
of employing special Part-Time instruc- 
tors. 

At this Conference the men took a 
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rather decided position against the Part- 
Time program and the writer was forced 
to a defensive position and was unable to 
make satisfactory progress. We were 
especially fortunate in having with us in 
this Conference our Regional Agent, Mr. 
Linke, a recognized authority on Part- 
Time work, and we were depending upon 
him for the second line of defense, but Mr. 
Linke was out of the conference room at 
that time and didn’t return until after 
the fireworks were all over. However, he 
was of real service for we did raise the 
question with him of using Federal money 
to reimburse for Part-Time Course in Ag- 
riculture as has been the ease in Trade 
and Industry. He promised to get a rul- 
ing from the Federal Board, and later in 
December we received a letter from Mr. 
Linke stating that Federal money might 
be so used. This was the bait we needed. 

On January 1, this year, we sent this 
letter to the men: 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! Have a good 
Christmas? Spend much money? Want to 
make some extra cash? No, not selling books 
or magazines. Selling Agriculture to young 
men fourteen to twenty-one years of age now 
on farms. 

That’s your line. Well, here goes. Fed- 
eral Board has just said the Federal dollar 
can be used for Part-Time instruction in Ag- 
riculture and Director Reavis says we can 
match it. 

Now, therefore, give satisfactory instruc- 
tion, including supervised practice, to at least 
six young men between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one for at least eight weeks and 
we will pay you fifteen per cent of your day 
salary. Isn’t that fair enough? For further 
information write this office. 

Make Missouri first in Part-Time work! 

The response was very generous, in- 
deed. Some of the men who, in the St. 
Louis conference, had been the strongest 
objectors now wrote for further informa- 
tion and expressed keen interest in the 
Part-Time pregram. Over half of the 
men wished to have complete information 
concerning Part-Time work. I give the 
attitude of these teachers towards Part- 
Time work at the conference in November 
and their response to the letter of January 
1, for the purpose of pointing out that a 
little ‘‘Coin of the Realm’’—a little ‘‘In 
God We Trust’’—is a very strong motive 
for doing Part-Time work. In fact, I 
am confident that without it we could not 
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have made a start this year. You 
say money is a low motive, but if it 


to desirable ends, it may not be so bad 


It initiated and got under way a 
necessary phase of our State pro 
much sooner than would have been 
sible by the use of purely eduecat 
means. We hope to shift from this 
motive to the high motive of edueat 
service to the neglected boys on the 
of the State. 

When you are told the number of 
Time classes actually organized and 
ducted, you may say that here is a 
of ‘‘Mueh Ado About Nothing,’’ 
ease of much labor with small issu 
may be so. We organized five Part 
classes, one of which was foreed to 
at the end of four weeks. The other 
classes ran for eight weeks. Our exp 


tion is that the men were advised o! 


additional pay for this work too lat 


classes to be organized in time to get 


of the way of spring work on the f: 
Another obstacle met by the teachers 
tried to organize classes was the diffi 


of getting other teachers in the syste 


teach related subjects offered in the 
time eurriculum. This last difficult 
schools where it is met has been over 


by placing the work upon a three- 


basis and allowing the teacher to giv 
the work consisting of a course in 


riculture and a related subject each » 


Thus a teacher may have legumes 
English the first year; dairying and : 
metie the second; and poultry and 
citizenship the third year. 

The regulations which we set w 
Part-Time instruction are about as 
lows: 


1. TEACHERS. The regular voca 
agriculture teacher or a teacher meetin 
requirements and approved for the wo 
the State Department of Education 
teach all agricultural studies. Other te 
of the system may teach Agricultural 
metic, Agricultural English, and Rura 
izenship, in co-operation with the voca 
agriculture teacher. 


2. COURSES. The courses offered 
be four short unit courses in the fol 
subjects: 

First: Some important farm enterp 
the community. Example, 
try, milk production, hog | 
tion, etc. 


na 
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Practical work in English. Ex- 
ample, letter-writing, writing or- 
ders, billing shipments, spelling, 
oral expression, etc. 
Practical work in Arithmetic. Ex- 
ample, drill in the four fun- 
damental operations, percentage, 
interest, computing areas and vol- 
umes, etc. 
Concrete lessons in Rural Citizen- 
ship. Example, study of form 
and function of local, State and 
National Governments; the cit- 
izen’s relation to the organiza- 
tions of society, such as schools, 
churches, roads, etc. 
It is advisable for the agriculture 
teacher to teach the course in 
Rural Citizenship. In some cases 
the agriculture teacher may have 
to teach all four courses. 
PUPILS. At least six farm boys be- 
tween fourteen and twenty-one years of age 
must be enrolled and in attendance for the 
term of at least eight weeks. 

it. SUPERVISED PRACTICE. Each pu- 
pil must agree to carry on a project, or carry 
on and keep records on some farm enterprise, 

1, part of an enterprise for a period of at 

t six months under the supervision of the 
agriculture teacher. Supervised practice re- 
quirement may be satisfied by keeping records 
on the entire operations of the home farm, 
provided the pupil is actively engaged in car- 
rying on those operations. 

. TERM. The instruction must be car- 
ried on five days per week for at least eight 
wecks.,. 

6. SPECIAL SALARY. Fifteen per cent 
of the teacher’s day salary will be paid him 
direct from the State Office upon the approval 
of the work and receipt of the required re- 

; and a requisition attested by a Notary 

ic. Example, where a teacher is getting 

).00 a month, he will receive at the end 
f four weeks of instruction fifteen per cent 
of $200.00, or $30.00. 

7. DAILY SCHEDULE. 

(Plan I.) Where the agriculture room is 
large enough, seat part-time pupils 
with regular pupils and conduct 
part-time . classes during  super- 
vised study period of regular 
pupils. 

(Plan II.) Where room is not large enough for 
both groups, send regular pupils 
to study hall for supervised study 
periods and conduct part-time 
classes during these periods. 

(Plan III.) Combine both sections of Animal 
Production or of Plant Produc- 
tion and conduct their classes in 
forenoon or in afternoon and cor- 
duct part-time classes the other 
half day. 

None of these plans should be con- 
tinued after the part-time work 
is over. 


CREDIT. Pupils completing the 
courses in a satisfactory manner may 
be given one-fourth unit high school 
credit for each course completed, mak- 
ing a total of one unit’s credit. (Rul- 
ing of State Superintendent of 
Schools. ) 

REPORTS. Each teacher is_ re- 
quired to notify the State Office when 
classes begin and to make a report to 
the State Office at the end of each 
four weeks period. He shall also 
make preliminary and final reports on 
the supervised practice work of each 
pupil enrolled. 

TUITION. The question of tuition 
may come up or it may not be men- 
tioned. It is believed that most 
Boards of Education will grant free 
tuition to these boys and young men 
or charge a very nominal fee—say 
one dollar for the term, as some 
Boards have done. 

It is suggested that the Agriculture teach- 
er secure the co-operation of his Superintend- 
ent and the hearty support of the school of- 
ficials in putting on this important program 
of part-time education. 

What have been the results? In the 
five part-time ccurses organized forty 
boys were enrolled and instruction given 
at a cost of $311.42. The ages of these 
boys ranged frem 13 to 21 years, with a 
median age of 17.8. They lived on farms 
one-half miles to 9 miles distant from the 
high school, or they lived an average dis- 
tance of 214 miles from the high school. 
In educational advancement they ranged 
from ‘‘quitters’’ from the fifth grade to 
graduates from four-year high 
and some of them graduates from voea- 
tional agriculture departments. 

We have little means of measuring 
results of this Part-Time instruction ob- 
jectively, but the student’s estimate of a 
course is often a strong indication of its 
value. At the beginning of each Part- 
Time school the following letter was sent 
to the boys: 

“TI notice from the report of your Agricul- 
ture Teacher that you have enrolled in the 
short winter course in Agriculture and Re- 
lated Subjects. You are to be commended 
for this action. This is a fine opportunity 
for you to secure a very valuable education 
during the dull season on the farm. 

As you know, this is an age of keen com- 
petition, and one in which the untrained 
worker is greatly handicapped. This part- 
time work or short winter course is planned 
to enable those who take it to make a better 
living and to live a better life on the farm. 


schools, 
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We trust that you will enjoy the work and 
derive much value from it, and that you will 
be enrolled in the course next year. 

We shall be glad to have a letter from you 
telling us about your work.” 

“I wish to say that I am glad to have the 
opportunity to go to school the two months 
that make up the slack season on the farm. 
In my work I have learned problems that are 
very helpful to the farmer. In arithmetic 
we have had board measurement, corn and 
hay measurement, papering, painting and 
percentage. We have studied letterwriting, 
parts of speech and spelling in English. In 
citizenship we have had county government, 
advantages and disadvantages of local govern- 
ment and natural resources and conservation. 
In agriculture we have studied hogs from 
start to finish. We have figured rations for 
fattening hogs. We have learned how to find 
the digestible nutrients of feeds. I believe 
this course is very much worth while and that 
everyone who is not in school should take it.” 

ROY KENLEY. 


Towards the close of the courses we 
received a number of letters from the 
boys telling what they thought of the 
work. A typical letter is given here: 

Another measure of the worth of a 
given activity in a school system is the 
judgment of the Superintendent. Here is 
a letter from one of the superintendents 
in a school where the work was considered 
rather inferior: 

“Herewith find Mr. Kirby’s report on his 
part-time work. We picked up a rather down- 
and-out class of boys—boys who did not see 
much in the regular schoo] work and who ap- 
parently had no vision of future success in 
any line. Two did not stick. The others did 
fairly well—one or two exceedingly well. One 


will qualify for high school and enter 

freshman class next fall and take the regu 
course in vocational agriculture. 
others may do the same. Several have wo 
while farm projects under operation wit! 
hopeful look toward the future, and so 
thing of a vision of possibilities toward wh 
to strive. 

I believe the idea is a good one. It i 
sort of gleaning process, and if practiced 
each community would no doubt result 
picking up many a boy and setting him 
his feet with hope in his breast, and wit! 


feeling that, after all, he too had a chance t 


make good. I believe the project in con: 
tion with this work is an essential part of 
If it results successfully, the boy has a 


gible accomplishment to tie to as encourave- 


ment.” 
To me this letter is a benediction to : 


consideration of part-time work, and 
feel here like adopting the methods of 1 


fellow who was too lazy to say his pray 
and point to it and say: ‘‘Them is 
sentiments’’ and close this discussi 
But I must say something of the fut 
possibilities of Part-Time work. We h 
continued a consideration of Part-Ti 
work throughout the year in our Regio 
Conferences and in individual ¢ 
ferences at the time of visitations. Sev: 


teachers at this time have plans under 


way for Part-Time courses next y: 
They will survey their communities d 
ing the summer months, give publicit) 
the courses during the fall months :; 


start the work early in the winter. Interest 


is keen and prospects are bright fo: 
real Part-Time program in Missouri. 


Pre-School Circles a Community Service for Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


Mary H. 


HAT THE best and wisest par- 
ents want for their children, that 
must the community want for all 
its children’’, and the greatest service that 
ean be rendered the community and the 
children is to secure it for them. Leaders 
now know enough about ‘‘the require- 
ments for sound physical, intellectual, s6- 
cial and moral development’’ to begin to 
get some information over to the com- 
munity in programs ‘‘designed to or- 
ganize, interpret and apply what has been 
established regarding them’’. A great deal 
has been done in parent-teacher associa- 
tions in an unsystematie way to present to 


6¢ 


Weeks. 


parents seattered ideas about child 
and training. We now need to give 
organized information to parents 
younger children. 

It is with great satisfaction that 
Kansas City Children’s Bureau finds 


above quotations as to organizing, in‘er- 
preting and applying, on a statement of 


the purposes of the National Congres 
Mothers. To make a community \ 
the things it needs for its children, 
must show their value. 

The thing the community most n 
is fathers and mothers educated for 
enthood before they become parents 


One or ty 


he 


ir 
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that they may apply knowledge to the 
problems of child care and training from 
the moment children are on the way, thus 
preventing mistakes and obviating the 
need for eures, both mental and physical. 
The most important child problems must 
be solved in the first years, and therefore 
in the home. The school is too late and 
the social center too limited. 

faking the whole community want 
this training for the coming generation 
of parents, seems preeminently the social 
service parent-teacher associations are 
best fitted to render through organization 
of pre-school mothers circles, because of 
their democratic character and their out- 
standing interest in the community. If 
these associations once fully realized the 
importance and the feasibility of solving 
the problem of edueation for parenthood, 
their recognized rights as school patrons 
and their influence with school boards 
might seeure to all young people a rea- 
sonable amount of such edueation. They 
ean. by organizing pre-school mothers 
circles and conducting them on system- 
atic lines, show how helpful such eduea- 
tion ean be, and thus make the com- 
munity want it and therefore demand 
that it be placed, in some form, in thé 
school eurricula. 

It has been a long and struggle-full 
road by which Missouri superintendents, 
principals and teachers have _ been 
brought to see the cooperative value of 
parent-teacher associations to themselves 
and their schools. Tt is hoped that there 
will be no such diffieunlty in convincing 
them of the practical value to them of 
training young mothers to send into 

ol better trained and more phvsieally 
children, and this is what pre-school 
thers .ecireles can do if properly led. 
ry principal knows that the highest 
sible school efficiency is not reached 
use many children enter with bad 
sical habits and no special training 
obedience, application, promptness, 
hfulness and the other minor social 
ues. If teathers are far seeing, they 
foster these organizations in their 
ol districts. In Kansas City, prin- 
pals, primary teachers and_ kinder- 
iners are already recognizing the 
ie of themselves of these circles. One 
kindergartner sent a note to a speaker 
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furnished by the Children’s Bureau ask- 
ing her to add to her program talks on 
special lines of training the absence of 
which had hindered school work. She 
felt that her kindergarten needed better 
trained parents. 

After all, the baby is most dependent 
on its mother for life and training, and a 
few physicians, psvehologists and psy- 
chiatrists. a few publie health nurses and 
other social service experts do not con- 
stitute a satisfactory corns of health 
workers for children: nor ean schools 
perform the work of the home. The real 
test of social progress is the extent to 
which the mass of mothers particinate in 
the edueation for parenthood; In_ the 
equality of opportunity to acquire the 
necessary information. We have not 
handled vigorously or courageously the 
root of the whole matter of education for 
parenthood. In our furore for individual 
eases, we have neglected the pre-school 
mother in the mass. Her pre-mother 
needs have been forgotten. Miss Jean 
says, ‘‘while we go on with health pro- 
grams, we must be careful or we will 
find ourselves on the mountain ton look- 
ing back at the peonle in the valley be- 
low. We ean go only so fast and so far 
as the neople go.’’ 

Dr. Thom says truly. ‘‘the pre-school 
vears are the vears in which phvsieal and 
personalitv defects can he most suceess- 
fully handled by prevention or eure, yet 
few parents with a new baby have as 
much knowledge given them about the 
eare of the child as a Ford owner is given 
when he starts out with a new ear. The 
garage will give him at least ten lessons 
on how to protect the ear.’’ 

It is time to create a social eonscious- 
ness among the masses of people which 
will recognize that parenthood is as truly 
vocational as bricklaying or electrical 
engineering. and much more vital to the 
commonwealth, and through this social 
consciousness, create a demand for the 
publie handling of this edueation, so that 
it may be given, not to the favored few. 
but to all. Parents want their children 
to be physieallv fit and mentally normal. 
The two are interdependent. suecess in 
physical eare being often denendent on 
training in right mental habits. Yet 
even quite intelligent parents often know 
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nothing of the mental processes on which 
habits are based, and in one year the 
Kansas City Children’s Bureau had to 


give to twenty-three college graduates a 
how to follow 
by their child 


series of instructions on 
feeding formulas given 
specialist. 

Observation and experiment have 
surely gone far enough to enable us to 
put into simple language the A, B, C of 
physical and mental growth from birth 
to school age, and to tell what habits may 
be initiated and by what processes at 
different stages. If we could only get 
these fundamentals into the minds of all 
prospective parents, much of the necd 
for disease and habit elinies would pass, 
and many home and school problems 
would be eliminated. 

Three years ago, the National Con- 
eress of Mothers coming back to its 
original great purpose, began to stress 
pre-school mothers circles. This seemed 
to the Kansas City Children’s Bureau a 
propitious time for making definite 
systematic experiments as to whether 
mothers of pre-school children would 
come regularly to classes on eare and 
training of infants, just what kind ef 
topics would hold their interest and 
attendance, the best way of presenting 
various topics, and whether systematic 
presentation is possible, if the largest 
interest is maintained. 

Manifestly such experiments needed 
leaders who had some training for the 
work. The average haphazard speakers 
who talk out of what they think is 
experience and observation but which is 
often mere tradition or casual ideas 
gained from casual reading of articles on 
ehild care, with no understanding of the 
bases of training or of the relation of one 
thing to another, would be nseless, but 
we were able to find four speakers of 
trained ability. 

The programs covered the following 
periods and topies :— 

PRENATAL PERIOD :—Pregnaney in 
general—Personal hygiene of mother— 
Examinations—Preparations for confine- 
ment—How to avoid ecomplications— 
Mental hygiene—Six talks. 

GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT 
CHILDREN :—Three stages of mental 
and physical development to end of fifth 
year—Self control, the earliest habit 
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formation—Disecussion of meaning ; 
method of habit formation and habits 
be established in three stages of devel 
ment—Story of reproduction for v 
young ehildren—Four talks. 

NURSING PERIOD :—Informat 
about children necessary for the mot 
and how to get it—Continuous physi 
observations necessary for safety of cl 
—Health habits necessary to establis] 
3reast and bottle feeding—Four talks 

WEANING ° PERIOD :—Wean 
(when, why, how)—Bowel moveme 
and diapers—Food from nine months 
two years inclusive—Three talks. 

THIRD YEAR:—Unnecessary disea 
of ehildren—How children grow—1 
five food elements—Inducing children 
eat what they should—Development 
children’s teeth—Dress in relation 
health and happiness—Sleeping outdo 
—Fears—Discipline and _ punishmen 
—Developing and hindering individ 
itv—Value of regular habits and how 
develop without confliet—Training 
obedience—Teaching the difference 
tween mine and thine—How to tr 
quarrels— How to avoid conflicts in tr: 
ing—How we make children self-c 
scious, egotistic. and troublesome 
handle—Sixteen talks. 

In Kansas City, 1244 young moth 
have heard these talks and, as a result 
this experiment, there are now 27 s1 
eireles in membership in the Coner: 
ranging in members from six to thirt 
Others are being organized by the Kan 
City Children’s Bureau in commun 
centers and well children’s stations. 1 
Bureau also furnishes trained speak 
for eight of the circles organized by 
Congress. 

Already these young mothers are 
ginning to say that they should have 
the information before they were mar 
or before they left school. We have | 
along with some criticism from those 1 
do not appreciate the big thing we 
trying to do, continual thanks both f 
fathers and mothers for the help we |! 
given. 

Many feel that much good ean be 4 
with less effort by the distributior 
lists of books and leaflets. We use e\ 
thing of this kind. Many of the ci) 
have a set of books called ‘‘Parents 
Their Problems’’ sold by the local C 
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by the State Branch of the Con- 
These are all valuable, but for the 

mother, literature is more use- 
er the personal talks. Books can 
swer questions, and as one of our 
s said, ‘‘When I get through my 
| am too dead tired to read. It is 
endous relief to sit quietly while 
xpert talks about what I want to 
and the questions and experiences 
other mothers are a help.’’ 

year promises a phenomenal 
1of interest in these mothers eir- 
| over the state, and the demand 
stematie programs instead of hap- 

talks is hopeful. Eventually 
will be four circles in connection 


with every parent-teacher association. In 
Kansas City, the bishop has approved 
their organization in each of the 29 paro- 
chial schools, and the Children’s Bureau 
will direct the work. But long before all 
of the possible circles are operating, the 
publie consciousness, which will make the 
public demand for this sort of public 
edueation, will have been created. 

What has been done in Kansas City 
can be done in any other place in Missouri 
where parent-teacher associations have 
vision. The plans are fully applicable to 
rural districts. Every community has 
material for leadership, if there is only 
an association member who can recognize 
and marshal it. 


More of the Distinguished 100% Group. 


biographies and statements of thirty-seven County Superintendents who had at- 


ie THE JUNE issue of THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY was presented brief 


tained 100% enrollment of their teachers in the Community, District, and State 


sociations for the year 1925-26. 


sentation of nine other such statements. 


We are glad to continue this article with the 


We are sorry that we have been unable 


procure complete data from at least three others who by their attainment should 


presented in this group. 


These others who have attained 


100% enrollment are 


perintendent E. L. Black of Clay, Superintendent Elmer H. White of Lafayette and 


perintendent J. C. Underwood of Pulaski. 


We believe it is a real tribute to a per- 


’s professional spirit and ability to enlist the complete cooperation of every member 
the profession in their respective counties. 


BLACKBURN. Perhaps, love of 
commendation or fear of public cen- 
sure or it may be an old philosophy 
was ingrained in his nature when a 
| expressed in the following words, “if 
not keep up with the bell-cow, gallop 

in the gang,” causes 
the county  superin- 
tendent of Jackson 
county to make an in- 
tensive campaign for 
membership of his 
teachers in the M. S. T. 


This drive begins at 
the August Teachers’ 
meeting each year and 


= lasts until after the 
State Convention con- 
L. F. Blackbyrn venes in November. 
Supt. Jackson Co. The Community As- 
i ns are organized at the teacliers’ meet- 
t before the district meeting, a circu- 
r is sent to each teacher in the county, 
ng that he attend it if the State Con- 
does not meet in Kansas City and 
that he enroll if he has not already 
Also just before these meetings an- 
tter goes to each non-enrolled mem- 
courteously requesting him to enroll. 
_ Thirty-nine such letters went out just be- 
district meeting last vear and thir- 
t before the state meeting; and as a 


result, the non-enrolled teachers were re- 
duced to five—one in the common schools, 
two in a consolidated school district and two 
in city or town districts. However, by July 
lst, enough others had enrolled, including 
John Doe, to make Jackson County 100%. 

Teachers should enroll because of the profit- 
able work they may do in the Community As- 
sociations, the pleasure and happiness that it 
gives them when they meet their old friends 
and associates at the district and state meet- 
ings plus the satisfaction that it gives them 
to know that they have lived up to, at least, 
one obligation of their profession plus the 
contact with the brightest intellects of the 
nation. 

Strange to say, it is not always the “little 
girl who holds a third grade certificate” or 
the man who has taught in “the sticks” all 
his life that do not enroll. Last year. one 
non-enrolled teacher had twenty hours of col- 
lege credit: three, one hundred twentv hours: 
one. more than sixty hours and the fifth was 
working for his master’s degree. 

The successful orchardist. prunes the dead 
wood and the water-snvrouts from his trees 
in February because hoth are dead weights. 
neither produces, and the latter sans the 
energy from the branches of the trees that 
nroduce frnit. Teachers who do not erroll 
in the M. S. T. A. are very mvch like dead 
branches and water-svronts: and the teacher 
who knows so much that he gets no good from 
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teachers’ meetings is ready “to be transported 
to the happy land of Canaan.” 


G. RUSSELL received his educational 
R training in the rural schools of 
® Ohio, later having taught in rural 
school and in elementary and high schools of 
that state; graduated from Normal School in 
1902 with Bachelor of Science Degree; and 
in 1923 received from 
his first Alma Mater 
School the Degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy; 
came to St. Louis 
County in 1910 and 
since that time has 
been affiliated with the 
schools of the County, 
first as Ward Principal 
at Webster Groves, 
Missouri; and _ since 
1915 as County Super- 
R. G. Russell jintendent of Schools. 
Supt. St. Louis County As to the methods 
employed in this county to receive 100 per 
cent enrollment of teachers to the State 
Teachers Association, he says that St. Louis 
County teachers have a County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, organized under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 11348 of the Revised Statutes of Mis- 
souri of 1919; and when the State Teachers 
Association is held in the City of St. Lovis 
they merge their Association with that of the 
State Teachers Association and all teachers 
thereby become members of the State Teach- 
ers Association in the same manner in which 
they become members of the Countv Teachers 
Association as provided in the Section of 
School Laws referred to above. 


F. BORBERG of Franklin County was 

A reared on a farm near Sullivan, Mis- 
* souri where he received his elementary 
education. Spending one year in the Steel- 
ville Normal he began teaching in 1894. Later 
he attended the Warrensburg Teachers’ Col- 
lege and the Missouri 

University. After 

teaching in the rural 

and village schools of 

the county he was 

elected County Super- 

intendent in 1909 hav- 

ing served one term as 

County Commissioner. 

With the exception of 

one term Mr. Borberg 

has served as County 

(Superintendent ever 

A. F. Borberg since. He has been a 
Supt, Franklin Co. member of the M. S. 
T. A. for many years and seldom fails to at- 
tend its meetings, being now 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent. In 1901 he was married to Lethe M. 
Evrard, and is the father of three children. 
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He is a member of the Presbyterian Chy 


and the Masonic Lodge. 

The teachers of Franklin County 
that no class or group of persons, profes 
or otherwise, can do its best work with 
ganization. They have felt the strengt 
results from association with fellow te« 


and the inspiration from enthusiastic leader 
They have been brought : 


and educators. 
realize that the M. S. T. A. is the ti 
binds; that they are the members of one 
and Lo!, in the Educational Wall of Tin 
will stand for a perfect block—100%. 


AS. T. McDONALD is a native of 

Girardeau County. He was born 

farm about seven miles northwest o 
Girardeau April 8th, 1879. 

He was educated in the rural scho 
the high schools at Fruitland and Cay 
ardeau and at the Normal school at 

Girardeau. He 
graduated from t 


ter with the class of 
For many yea 


1905. 
before graduati 
taught winter te« 


rural schools and at- 


tended the Non 
the spring. Afte: 
uation he serv 


Cape 


principal of the sct 


at Benton, Ste. 
vieve 

Jas. T. McDonald and _ principal 
Supt. Cape Girardeau Jefferson Scho 
County Cape Girardeau. 

In the spring of 1909 he was elect 
Superintendent of Schools in his native 
and has served continuously in this p 
to the present time. 

He is a Democrat, a Baptist and 
Scottish Rite Mason, has a wife and fiv 
dren—three boys and two girls. The 
resides at “Inter-Urban Place,” a farn 
midway between the city of Cape Gir 
and Jackson, the county seat. 

Cape Girardeau county teachers are 
for the Association because they ap} 
what the association tries to do and « 
for the welfare of the schools of th: 
They join the association because tl 
progressive, they need the help and t 
lieve the programs furnished by the 
and state meetings furnish some of t 
help to be had any price anywhere. 
know that the value of the enrollment 
returned to them in The School and C: 
ity alone. 

When this feeling about the Assoc 
once gotten the “how” in reference 
100% enrollment is easy. 
to them to join the Association is 
has been found necessary. 


and Caled 


One simple req 
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RS. LUCETTA P. COBB was reared and 
\ had her first teaching experience in 
4 Bates County, where she now lives. 

A few years later she moved westward 
and was actively engaged in school work 
in Colorado and New Mexico for a period 
of seventeen years, 
during which time she 
had the supervision of 
the schoois at Las 
Vegas. New Mexico, 
ana was Instructor in 
the Teachers’ College 
in the same place dur- 
ing several Summer 
Schools. 

After returning to 
Missouri she was given 
the English Depart- 

Lucetta P. Cobb rent in the Butler 

Supt. of Bates Co. High School under the 
supervision of Mr. Chas. A. Lee, our pres- 
ent State Superintendent. 

She says, “We have had 100% enrollment 
in the M. S. T. A. during each year since I 
have been County Superintendent. Profes- 
sional pride in our county has probably caused 
me to make the necessary effort to secure this 
enrollment, but the majority of our teachers 
need no urging.” 

ULIA C. MASON was 
J Monroe County, Missouri. 

She received her elementary education in 
the Paris and Moberly schools. She is a grad- 
uate of the Paris High School and has done 
practically all her College work in Warrens- 

burg State Teachers 
College. 

She has had five 
years experience as a 
teacher in the rural 
schools of Monroe 
County, four years in 
the Junior High School 
Dep’t. of the Paris 
School and has been 
County Superintendent 
of Monroe County the 
past three years. 

Julia C. Mason She says, “My en- 
Supt. of Monroe Co. rollment for Monroe 
County in the State Teachers Association for 
1925 was 100% because my Superintendents, 
principals, and teachers believe in the M. S. 
T. A. and the work it has done and will con- 
tinue to do.” 

RED E. ROACH does not send his picture 

but modestly says: “I might say though 

that our county enrolled 100% last year 


born in Paris, 


because we believe in the work of the 
State Teachers’ Association. I think that en- 
rollment in the State Teachers’ Association is 
a professional responsibility and one that can- 
not be ignored by any wideawake ambitious 
teacher. 
“We hope to go 100% again this year.” 
VA PAGE youngest superintendent elect- 
Kec 1923. Born in country January 21, 

1899. Graduate Milan High School. Did 
practically all college work in Kirksville State 
Teachers College. 

Rural school teacher. Spent three years in 
Marion Center School 
is being made during 
that time one ol tne 
two superior schools of 
Grundy County and 
model for all. 

She says, “At August 
teachers meeting I talk 
to the teachers about 
professional spirit of 
good teachers and pass 
out enrollment blanks 
for M. S. T. A. Those 

Eva Page who are absent or fail 
Supt. of Grundy Co. to sign receive blanks 
through the mail marked “please fill out and 
return” until all are enrolled. 

“You can count on us for 100% 1926-27. 

“All schools except one had some form of 

Bible training the past year. All schools have 
made some improvements and we are expect- 
ing a greater showing next year. 

“Our aim is to have no teacher in Grundy 

County with less than ten hours college work.” 
AS. H. BRAND was born March 26, 1894 
J in Crawford County, Missouri. Taught in 
the rural schools of Crawford County, was 
appointed County Superintendent in Decem- 
ber 1922 and was elected in April 1923. 

The teachers of 
Crawford County de- 
sire to grow profes- 
sionally and to  pro- 
mote in every possible 
way the cause of edu- 
cation. As the M. S. 
T. A. stands for these 
things it was not hard 
to secure 100% enroll- 
ment in this County. 
Most of the teachers 
enrolled at the August 
Plan Meeting. These 

Jas. H. Brand helped to secure the 

Supt. of Crawford Co.enrollment of others. 





RANK OF DISTRICT TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1926. 

No. teachers No. teachers Percent 
in District Enrolled 
2462 2571 
418 418 


3999 3588 


District 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Kirksville 


104.4 
100.0 
99.6 


2978 


2879 


2923 
2788 
3487 

796 
1677 
2989 

191 


21,428 


98.1 
96.1 
96.0 
92.5 
88.2 


-- = 


iio 


4. Warrensburg 
5. Maryville 
6. Cape Girardeau 3630 


7. Rolla 

8. Kansas City 

9. Springfield 
Out of State 


860 
1901 


Total 
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An Evaluation of the Present Core of Subject Matter in 
High School Physics 
by 


Chester J. Peter, Supervisor of Science, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


URING THE PAST TEN years it has 

been felt by many of the teachers of 

physics that there was something wrong 
with the subject as it has been taught in the 
high schools of the state. 

The chief criticism against the physics 
course, as it is customarily taught in the ordi- 
nary high school, is that it is not vital to the 
high school boy or girl; that it fails to furnish 
anything that will help them in their every- 
day problems. 

it is contended by some that the course 
could be more vital to the high school boys 
and girls if the course were organized so as to 
place the emphasis on the application rather 
than on the fundamental principle as is done 
in the organization of most of our textbooks. 
In most instances, however, it is observed that 
the organization of the etxtbook is adhered to 
very tenaciously in the physics course in most 
of he high schools. 

In view of these facts an attempt has been 
made, in the past two years, to evaluate these 
two types of organization with their accom- 
panying methods. 

The experiment was organized at Univer- 
sity High School under the direction of Dr. 
R. K. Watkins, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. The project be- 
gan in the winter semester 1924-’25 and ex- 
tended over two semesters. Three other high 
schools cooperated in working out the data. 
They were Columbia High School, Hannibal 
High School, and Palmyra High School. 

For convenience in conducting the experi- 
ment, the semesters during which the investi- 
gation was in progress were divided into ex- 
perimental periods of three weeks each. At 
the beginning of each of these experimental 
periods two initial tests were given to deter- 
mine how much the pupil knew at the be- 
ginning of each period about the work that 
was to be given during the following three 
weeks. 

One of these initial tests was designed to 
test the pupil’s knowledge of the applications 
of the fundamental principles while the other 
was planned to test the pupil’s knowledge of 
the fundamental principles contained in the 
material to be given in the following period. 
Each test was composed of ten questions and, 
in grading, each question was given an arbi- 
trary value of ten points. The grade of each 
pupil in each initial test was recorded indi- 
vidually. 

During the three weeks that followed one 
type of organization was administered to the 
class, for illustration, the organization of the 
textbook. The following procedure was fol- 
lowed when the organization of the textbook 
was used: 


A definite number of pages or section 
assigned to be prepared for each recit 
period. Problems which appeared in the 
book were given to accompany the ma 
of the assignment. The class period, fi 
most part, was spent discussing prin 
from the textbook with any applications 
might appear. Pupils were asked indiy 
questions regarding the explanation of 
ciples in the assignment. If the pupil « 
upon was unable to answer, it was pass 
another, a volunteer, if there was one. 
the pupil had finished, contributions 
other pupils were accepted. A summary 
usually given by the teacher. In ca 
pupil was able to successfully discus 
principles asked for, the teacher usually 
a brief explanation of the same, follow: 
instructions for future study on the p: 
the class, and it was reconsidered in the 
physics recitation. 

Some of the time of each class perio 
spent discussing assigned problems 
proved difficult for the various memb« 
the class. At the close of the class | 
the assignment for the next recitation 
was made. The recitation periods were 
five minutes in length. There were thre: 
tation periods each week with two add 
double periods for laboratory work. 

In the laboratory work the pupil 
divided into groups of two to four pupils 
They were assigned experiments from la 
tory manuals which related directly t 
work in the textbook. Whenever equi} 
was available all the pupils worked « 
same experiment but the lack of sufficie: 
of apparatus at times prevented thi 
that case more than one experiment was 
way at one time in the laboratory. If 
able, the exact laboratory manual of th: 
book was used. The experiments chose: 
those which exemplified the laws that 
being studied in the recitation. They 
for the most part, of the following 
Boyle’s Law, Linear Coefficient of Heat 
of Condensation of Steam, Law of t 
fraction of Light Through Glass, Plot 
Magnetic Field, Ohm’s Law, Law of |! 
ance.. 

When each pupil had finished his 
ment accoording to the instructions 
manual, he was required to make a \ 
report in a notebook according to the f 
ing form: 

Object: 
Apparatus: 
Data: 
Computations: 
Diagrams: 
Description: 
Conclusion: 
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pupil did all his work in the laboratory 
the supervision of the teacher in charge. 
the end of the experimental period two 
ests were given to determine the ac- 
shment during the period in both ap- 
ons and fundamentals. The final tests 
the same as the initial tests. It is ob- 
then that the difference between the 
score and the final score is the change 
» the period. It is a simple matter then 
npute the average change for the class 
the period. 
ring the next three weeks—continuing 
ustration—the reorganized material was 
the class. This material was given the 
r in outline form but was designed so 
give the first emphasis to the application 
* than to the fundamental principle. 
the beginning of the period two initial 
were again administered as betore. The 
ing procedure was adhered to with the 
’ the reorganized material. 
class room procedure was usually of the 
sion type. The discussion ordinarily 
red itself around some application or ap- 
ons of the central core of subject mat- 
‘ing studied in class. This application 
ne familiar to most of the pupils in the 
e. g., the refrigerator, in the study of 
Not all phases off a common application 
studied at one time. For example, the 
f the partial vacuum and how it is pro- 
| by the vacuum cleaner, would be studied 
nnection with the mechanics of gases 
the motor would probably be studied in 
ction with motors in electricity. Thus 
rge divisions of the textbook were pre- 
1. This fact may be considered to be of 
ial advantage to the young teachers with 
esent textbook organization. 
single textbook was used as such with 
organization of the subject matter. All 
ble books. pamphlets, magazines, and 
were utilized in obtaining information 
ling the thing studied. Information 
iny authentic source was welcomed. The 
ssion was led by a committee of pupils 
duty it was to be prepared on a par- 
r phase of the total information. This 
ften found in a magazine, pamphlet, or 
the reference to which was usuallv fur- 
1 to the pupil by the teacher. The 
ed textbook was used freely as a refer- 
because it was always available. To 
a complete and full discussion, more 
one pupil were assigned to the part of 
ring information about a single phase of 
ubject to be discussed. To cover the 
t thoroughly several committees were 
vy formed to seek information about 
s phases of the application of the prin- 
nvolved., 
discussion was most often led by the 
of each committee in turn. Questions 
asked by the teacher to bring out fully 
elation between the application being 
d and the fundamental of physics. In 
there were many small things relating to 
inciple, such as the wheel barrow handle, 
indle of the kitchen pump, the oar of a 
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boat, the muscle attachments of the fore arm, 
all of which related to levers, they were first 
classified according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple. Then numerous other applications of 
each classification were listed from the pupils 
own experience. 

The laboratory work was conducted in a 
manner that would bring it as near to the ex- 
periences and problems of the pupils as pos- 
sible, and at the same time relate to the cen- 
tral core of subject matter being studied. The 
experiments were, for the most part of the 
following type: 

1. To study the pull of the hooks of a ham- 
mock which contained a one hundred fifty 
pound person. 

This was done by stretching a wire or a 
cord between two large spring scales on hooks 
at a convenient angle—about that of the ordi- 
nary hammock. The angles were measured and 
drawn to scale. By the use of graphical repre- 
sentation of forces the problem was solved. 
2. To study the principle of the fireless cook- 

er. 

This was done by recording the temperature 
for various pressures and by plotting. The re- 
lation between the pressure and the boiling 
point is well demonstrated. 

A list of possible experiments relating to 
the central core of subject matter was posted 
at the beginning of each period. Each stu- 
dent was permited to choose the experiment 
which fitted his own need best. 

Once an experiment was chosen, it was car- 
ried to completion, if possible, before another 
was begun by that student. After the experi- 
ment had been finished a written report was 
made on 4” x 5” cards, or in a note book. 
These cards contained the following informa- 
tion: 

Purpose of the experiment: 

Materials used: 

Diagram of apparatus: 

Description: 

Results: 

At the end of the period two final tests 
were administered as at the end of the first 
period. The difference between the scores 
of the initial test and the scores of the final 
test in both fundamentals and applications was 
recorded for each pupil as the change in that 
respect for the type of organization adminis- 
tered during that particular three weeks 
period. 

During the next three weeks the organiza- 
tion of the textbook was administered as dur- 
ing the first three weeks, and likewise during 
the uneven periods of the semester. During 
the even periods, i. e., the second. fourth, etc., 
the reorganized material was given as de- 
scribed for the second period. 

The experiment as it was conducted in all 
of the schools mentioned above was very 
similar in method of procedure. The types of 
organization being compared were identical. 
The results of the experiment for the four 
different schools are summarized in the table 
below. The scores represent the average score 
for the class. 
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Reorganized 
Material 


The Organization 
of Textbook 
Fundamentals 
Tests on 
Applications 
Tests on 
Fundamentals 
Tests on 
Applications 
School “‘A”’ 67.2 ’ 72.9 
1924-'25 
46.3 51.8 70.9 


67.3 60.4 88.1 
66.0 60.8 72.1 
58.7 56.7 64.7 57.2 
56.6 40.3 65.5 68.3 


362.1 266.6 421.1 429.5 
Table reads: Inthe experiment at University High 
School 1924-'25 the average change of the class iu funda- 
mentals when taught by the organization of the text- 
book ins 67.2 of a possible 100, and the average change 
in applications of these fundamentals when taught by 
the same organization is 46.6 of a possible 100. The 
average change for the cl,ss in fundamentals when 
taught by the reorganized material is 73.4 of a possible 
100, and the average change in applications of these 
fundamentals when t.ught by the same organization is 
72.9 of a possible 100. 

In all there was a total of 11 different 
classes observed over a total of 475 class 
periods. The classes comprised a total of 
175 pupils; 132 boys and 45 girls. The ex- 
periment extended over two semesters and 
was carried on in every large division of sub- 
ject matter in high school physics. The text- 
book organization was administered a total 
of 15 times while the reorganization was given 
a total of 14 times. The experiment was con- 
ducted in 4 different high schools by 4 differ- 
ent teachers. 


The following conclusions were derived 
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from the data worked out in connection 
this experiment: 

(1) The total change of the class 
greater in every case when the pupils 
taught by the reorganized material than 
taught by the organization of the textbo 

(2) There was no falling off in the a 
of the pupils to grasp the fundamentai 
ciples under the reorganized material. 
was shown in every case by the fact tha 


change was actually greater in fundamentals 


when the class was taught by the reorga: 


material than when taught by the organizatio, 


of the textbook. , 
(3) The change in applications was | 


during the periods when the class was ta cht 


by the organization of the textbook. 
change in applications was very marked 


ing the periods when the reorganized mat rial 


was used. It is therefore concluded that t 
pupils do not get an idea of the applica 
as well as they should, when the typical o1 
ization of the textbook is used nor as we 
they do when the reorganized material is 

(4) From these data it is further conc! 
that it is better, from the standpoint of } 
school physics, to begin with the applic 
and draw the fundamental principles or 
as a generalization from the applica 
studied, rather than first to memorize 


principle and then seek applications of tha 


principle or law. 
(5) It is also concluded, from this st 


that the organization of the typical texthool 


is not so well adapted to use in high s 
instruction in physics as a reorganizatio 
material giving emphasis to the applicati 
the principles. 


Lengthening Life. 
An Address by Willis -A. Sutton, Supt. of Schools, Atlanta, Ga., delivered befo1 
the Convention of the Missouri Dental Association. 


COME TO speak on a question in which 

my heart is wrapped up. I could not have 

afforded to leave my own duties at this 
time had I not felt the nation would be 
benefitted by what I have to say. It is a 
strange thing for me to be speaking to a 
crowd of dentists, and to have spoken to 
dentists all over the country for the last 
four or five years. “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread”. But as a school man 
I can see something that you as dentists can- 
not see. You know what dentistry is and 
what it will do for this country. You know 
what health education is. I have been 
gratified by what State Superintendent Lee 
has outlined in physical education. I heard 
Doctor Curtis speaking of what is being done 
for the boys and girls of this state to make 
them them better girls and boys. It seems 
to me that this State Department is very well 
organized. Your health bill was a model for 
the State of Georgia and I wish to congratu- 
late you upon that bill. I wish to urge you 
to work out a plan which if adopted by the 
state will permit you to have along with 


your nurse and physician a dentist who 
examine the children’s teeth so you will ! 
a complete health program. 

You go to the greatest diagnostici 
this country today or to the country | 
cian, and about the first thing he will sa 
you is, “Go to the dentist and have } 
teeth examined and tell me what h 
then I can tell you what is wrong with ) 
So if that is a physician’s attitude we « 
to have a definite program providing a 
tist who would make a thorough exa 
tion of the children’s teeth. 

I want to try to talk a little while o1 
ing millions of dollars and lengthening 
If there are any two things in all the 
that America is interested in it is 
money and prolonging life. We are h: 
a Dental Association connected with a 
program for health education that h 
view these two great objectives. 

I wish to say to you tonight that if th 
bill of America could be saved for thre 
one-half years we could pay off ever) 
the United States owes for the World 
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ind have considerable left. And yet 

debating the matter. The greatest 
iy that could be practiced in the Unit- 
ites and for Missouri, and for the 
United States would be the simple 
matter of staying well. Do you know it 
it seems strange we will rush ourselves to 
death to get to a bargin sale, and in a com- 
mercial enterprise will wear our brain out 
trying to make a few more articles per man 
to save a little expense when a great educa- 
tional! machine is going without instruction 
and without care. 

The World War revealed the fact that 
twenty-eight per cent of the boys between 
eighteen and thirty were defective. If you 
know anything about school affairs you know 
there are fewer defectives from eighteen to 
twenty. From the kindergarten-ninety-two 
per cent go out imperfect. So you can see 
what the public schools are doing. As you 
know after we get between the thirty and 
forty line a majority of us get defects, and 
if we are measured by the standards the boys 
were measured by “Over There’ fifty per 
cent of us would be defective. So you see 
that the greatest economy that the United 
States or the State of Missouri or the country 
could practice would be to raise healthy, 
strong, active men and women. It is the 
greatest economy of all the world, saving 
millions. We are ‘Penny wise and pound 
foolish’. We are intent on teaching the 
children Latin, Greek and Spanish and a 
great many things that might be useful to 
them and as we look on the face of the chil- 
dren there is a look of disease, a look of 
tuberculosis, and all sorts of diseases and 
their mouths are filled with bad teeth and 
they have bad mouths and yet we continue 
the process of pouring in facts and forgetting 
life. It is a tremendous thing for us to think 

ut. The world’s problems are the ques- 
tions of saving money and saving life. 

I came into this work in a rather unusual 
way. I have been principal of a boys school 
most of my life. Until I became superinten- 
dent of schools at Atlanta I didn’t know 
much about girls. I can say I have never 
expelled a boy from school in my life. Of 
all the foolish things school people ever do 
the most foolish is expelling and suspending 
children from school. We should have this 
one objective,—to save my boys and girls to 
school. One day I got a note signed by six 
teachers stating “‘you will either expell or 
suspend this boy or accept our resignations.’ 
They were good teachers. I handed the boy 
the note. I was delighted when he said 
“Professor if you turn your back on me no 
me is for me.” I thought for a moment he 
was appealing to my sympathy. I took him 
tomy room. As he cried and tried to tell the 
story of how his father had mistreated him 
and that his mother was dead I discovered 
the . st awful set of teeth I ever saw. I got 
the idea—I had one chance to save this boy 
for school. No boy should be expelled or 
suspended until his teeth are fixed. I said 
to him, “If you will go home and get a note 
that you will have these teeth fixed I will 
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let you stay.” Six weeks passed. One day 
one of the teachers said, ‘“‘What did you do 
to Robert?” I said, “I had his teeth fixed”’. 

He is a great boy. He finished school, col- 
lege, Georgia “Tech” and is in the Highway 
Department of Georgia today and so far as 
I know nothing has happened that was out of 
the way in the boy’s life. If I had expelled 
him I would have been responsible tonight for 
his life. Because I would not expell or sus- 
pend boys they put all of what they called 
bad boys off on me. I had thirty-seven boys 
that no one else would have. One day some 
boys came rushing in and they said there is 
one boy who has practically killed the ser- 
geant who was giving training. I went out, 
there was the sergeant with five boys sitting 
on him and he was about dead. One boy 
said, “I am going to kill somebody”. I said 
“Get up and come into the house.” We sat 
down together. I looked into his mouth. It 
looked all right. He said the dentist said his 
mouth was all right. I sent him to the best 
specialist in Atlanta and he found hidden in 
his gums four teeth that should have come 
out at six years and there was Just enough 
pressure there to make him mad with anyone 
crossing him. He became a good boy. I 
could give you one thousand examples in the 
last three years that I was principal of a 
high school that are just as bad as this. 


An Experiment With One School 


When I became superintendent they gave 
me five thousand dollars for an educational 
experiment. I decided I would use it on 
children’s teeth. I selected a school with 987 
children in it. We paid a dentist and cleaned 
up each child’s teeth and put them in good 
condition. I examined the record and found 
that 987 children was the number that school 
had had the previous year. Twenty-eight 
per cent of them had failed in their subject 
and some had gone back two pounds in 
weight, but some of them had gained more 
than four pounds that year. Six weeks after 
each child’s teeth were fixed we compared the 
records for nine months and we had saved 
3,300 school days. We reduced the number 
of failures from twenty-eight per cent to 
eight per cent. The children who gained the 
least gained six pounds and the ones who 
gained the most gained twenty-two pounds; 
and their gain in appearance, self-respect, 
cleanliness, joy and enthusiasm could not be 
measured in foul money or anything else. 
You will realize the great change there was 
in these children when I tell you that a great 
business man, a great executive making per- 
haps a salary of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars per year, when he looked at the children 
in September and again in June said, “I can 
hardly realize I am in the same school so 
great has been the change.” The next year 
an epidemic of measles and chicenpox came 
along and while the other schools had about 
fifty per cent of their children effected the 
school we had cleaned up the year before had 
from about eighty-six per cent to ninety-four 
- cent of their children in attendance every 
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I was not content with the experiment. I 
wanted to help the children to pass who had 
been failing. I asked the teacher to give me 
the children who had no chance to pass. She 
gave me eighteen. They met with me. I 
looked them over, measured them myself, 
provided a diet, sent them to the dentist, 
sent them to the physician and did everything 
I deemed necessary for these eighteen un- 
fortunate and hopeless cases. You may know 
the joy of my heart when I went back to in- 
quire about these names and seventeen out 
of the eighteen had passed and been promoted 
and were examined and found to be in good 
condition. 

With that experiment in mind we tried 
320 subnormal children. You people in the 
teaching profession know what I mean. The 
perfect child has an I. Q. of two hundred. 
The average has ninety-five to one hundred 
fifteen, but all children who average seventy 
and below we call subnormal. We took these 
children who were supposed to be absoiutely 
impossible. We first took the 320 and had 
their teeth and mouths put in perfect condi- 
tion and provided proper diet, ete., and in 
a few months twenty per cent of these hope- 
less children were put back into the normal 
class. It shows what clean mouths and 
proper diet, and proper living will do for 
health today in even those cases where there 
seems to be no hope for successful life. 


Relation between Health & Morals 
I believe the perfect functioning human 


body would be found in most instances and 
our lives would be normal if we were perfect 


morally. The only perfect person who ever 
lived was Jesus of Nazareth. It is a true 
statement that we have no record of his sick- 
ness. With his perfect life no sickness, no 
measles, no ulcerated teeth, no tuberculosis, 
none of these things seemed to have entered 
into his life. And the perfect physical man 
was a perfect moral man. If we could have 
every child born into a perfect home of per- 
fect human functioning and perfect moral 
functioning parents, we would have no more 
insanity, no more tuberculosis, no more ter- 
rible diseases to contend with. So I say, in 
my experience, I believe if we could go about 
and begin with children’s lives and give them a 
perfect chance we would not enly eliminate 
the failures so far as material life is con- 
cerned, but would remedy the moral situation 
and make a better state of each state in this 
nation. 


Health Most Important 


The health education program seems to have 
come late in the day. When I think of the 
thousands and thousands of teachers who 
cram algebra and foreign languages ‘down 
girls and then think of the need of health edu- 
cation for girls when they are to be the 
mothers of the men of this nation I think we 
are still living in the dark ages. I believe in 
algebra and think some girls should have it, 
and believe in Latin, but it is not necessary 
for salvation. I believe we have made out our 
educational program and molded it along lines 


that were given to us years and years ago. 
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Ages ago everyone had to have Lati 
was no physiology without Latin and 
one had to learn to read and write, tl 
education. We said the study of th 
and problems in algebra would proper 
the mind. I could go into thousands of 
in Missouri and find people who fe 
responsibility for teaching high schoo! 
Algebra, Greek, etc., and they would 
it terrible if you mentioned the elimina 
these subjects, and at the same tim 
feel no responsibility for teaching eac 
the need for health 

I want to put this on the dentis 
school men who are responsible. Y: 
check it. If there are any bad teeth it 
fault of dentists, if there is any lack of 
it is the lawyer’s fault, if there is any 
health it is the physicians fault, and th 
tists fault, and if there are any sinn« 
the ministers fault. A dentist is not 
to make a living. He is to arouse the 
to the need of the thing he is practici 
he is not interested in the health of « 
he should close his oftice. 1 want to s: 
if preachers of this country do not 
the doctrine they are preaching they 
get out of the pulpits, and if we peopie 
believe in education as the thing tha 
help this Nation we should surrender 
cense and lie down. I am not saying 
amuse you. If 1 go out on the str 
Atianta and see children not going to 
and do nothing to help the situation | 
worthy of my Job. 

Here is a group of men from Kansa 
St. Louis, from all of the towns of th 
today walking up and down the street 
day to day and looking into the e; 
thousands of people whom they know ha 
mouths, abscessed teeth and they kno 
lives are being shortened and that tl 
looking into the faces of those who a1 
to be attacked by these diseases. \ 
out of your machine and go into a b 
office and wait on the people who come 
then go out and play golf. “I treated 
body that came to my office,” you say 
astounded that people have no sense 
responsibility unless it is to their bene! 
we money makers? Are we in busi 
that we can make a living? If so, I \ 
say I know a position where you ca 
more money. I know ten dentists in 
of Atlanta who stopped dentistry and 
selling automobiles and real estate. J 
ing to quit. 

There is a great opportunity for 
go before the boards of education, bet 
different civic groups, and before the 
Teacher Associations and talk to then 
the public know the result of bad t« 
is just as much the obligation of the 
and superintendents of schools to 
into advice regarding the teeth of the 
and see that these teeth are filled as 
see to it that they are at school. It is 
how we get anyhing out of our organi 
We get so carried away we forget v 
organization is for. Women’s orgat 

too. 


b 
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Then and Now 

When I was made superintendent of schools 
at Atlanta I found on the record that had been 
kept the past fifteen years, eighty-nine per 
cent of the children were marked up as having 
deiective teeth, After fifteen years seventy- 
nine per cent were defective. We began to 
examine the teeth and we sent notes home 
to the parents. What good did that do? If 
we are going to spend the people’s money to 
exumine these children we are going to spend 
their mony in the right way and get results. 
So we set to work. If you ever refuse any 
child who comes to your office you should sur- 
render your license. The thing we must do 
is to get the school people, the professional 
men, doctors and lawyers, the civic groups, 
the Parent-Teacher Associations, and the chil- 
dren themselves interested and have them 
realize the fact that the teaching of health 
and getting results is just as much their busi- 
ness as the teaching of arithmetic. So you see 
from our school each day in the year 6810 
children going to the clinic to get their de- 
fects remedied. We work through the parent- 
teacher associations. We have home-room 
chairmen in the high school. This teacher goes 
around and tries to get all the parents to meet 
and then has a physician and a dentist to 
make speeches. In one school there are ninety- 
six teachers, and ninety-six ballot boxes are 
passed and each parent votes for those chil- 
dren from her home, and the grade chairman 
goes and checks up and if there are five chil- 
dren who are not voted for she goes to five 
people and asks them to help in a measure 
by carrying this message to the parents of 
these children. 

One big problem confronting us was how 
to keep the children interested. It occurred 
to me that children will work for holidays 
like they will work for nothing else on earth. 
I made a study and found that each chid 
lost on an average three and seven-tenths 
school days on account of bad teeth. Now we 
say if they lost three and seven-tenths days 
on account of bad teeth why not give a holi- 
dgy on account of good teeth. So we said 
“If you will get a dentist’s certificate signed by 
one of the dentists who is a member of the 
fifth district dental association certifying that 
all work necessary has been done and then let 
the school dentist check on it and o. k. it you 
can have a holiday. The first year we had nine 
schools where the children saw dentists and 
had all necessary work done. Last year we 
had twenty-eight schools. This year we had 
316 children out of 56,000 who had not got- 
ten their dental certificate. I think that 316 
are already cared for by now. We are plan- 
ning on the last day of May this vear to have 
as our motto, “A City Built of Pearl.” The 
effect on those children has been marvelous. 
While we had eighty-four per cent attendance 
a few years ago this year I think we will aver- 
age ninety five per cent. What does that 
mean? Those percentages do not mean any- 
thing. But suppose I could show you six 
thousand children in a row and tell you that 
today in the city of Atlanta six thousand 


more children go to school each day than 
went previously because they have kept their 
teeth and mouths clean. 

A school day is worth at least ten dol- 
lars according to the United States Govern- 
ment. Multiply six thousand by ten dollars 
and see what you have for one day. Multiply 
by two hundred school days in the year and 
see what you have saved by getting the chil- 
dren’s mouths in perfect condition. 

Ninety-two per cent of our kindergarten 
children were defective last year but between 
now and September Ist or August 3lst our 
nurses, our welfare chairman, and physician 
and all our school organizations who are back 
of the program will see that two thousand 
kindergarterners are prepared and ready to 
go to school next fall. It is pitiful how first 
grade children go to school. They have to 
be vaccinated and are sick for two weeks, they 
are out for measles, chickenpox and different 
diseases and soon half of the year is gone. 
Why not get rid of those things. In those 
schools where proper dental work has been 
done and where the children have been ex- 
amined and treated for defects the schools 
lead in attendance every time. When the chil- 
dren’s diseases strike the schools, the measles, 
the chickenpox, etc., a large number of the 
schools fall down as low as fifty-four per cent 
while these schools where children have had 
proper care have an attendance of about 
eighty-four per cent. 

Who are the Lazy Ones 

The trouble which we think is laziness in 
the people we call loafers is quite often caused 
from ill health and bad teeth. I guarantee 
if you will take all the loafers in America 
tonight and give them blood tests you will 
find they do not have enough corpuscles in 
their blood. It is the dentists, physicians, 
health boards, the social workers and teachers 
who are really lazy. I never hear a boy curse 
that I do not want to push his head back and 
look at his teeth. I don’t say that every boy 
who has a clean mouth will not curse, but I 
do say there is something in a clean mouth 
that makes it harder to use vulgarity. It 
makes for life. Fix those teeth and see that 
they are kept clean. It is often said that a 
clean tooth never decays. A clean tooth does 
decay. Clean teeth do not decay as readily 
as those that are dirty. So try to keep them 
clean. 

No child can keep his teeth clean with a 
tooth brush. This is what we did. We had 
two brushes, one at home and one at school. 
During our physical education period every 
boy had to brush his teeth. No one was allowed 
to mark himself perfect until he had brushed 
two hundred forty licks. See to it that they 
are kept clean. We have a program that it 
takes 240 licks to carry out. One physician 
stated that it was very unsanitary to dip the 
brush down in the glass of water to dip the 
put it back into the mouth. Whose germs are 
in the glass? They are from the boy’s mouth 
and some of them are left in the water. It 
would be better to get some of them out than 
to leave all of them in his mouth. 
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An Experiment with Mothers 

An experiment was made with fourteen 
prospective mothers. These mothers were fed 
the right food. They were fed in order that 
they might grow the bone, the blood and the 
teeth, as weil as the flesh of their child. A 
record was kept of the fourteen until the 
children were eighteen years of age and it is 
my recollection that there were only three 
cavities in the teeth of the children at the 
age of eighteen years. That shows conclu- 
sively that the most important thing in the 
whole program is what we eat. We are made 
up of what we eat. If I did not eat the things 
that grow teeth I could not have teeth. If I 
eat the things that make poor teeth | will have 
poor teeth. 

I am going to stop in just one minute. I 
want to carry one added thought, let us lose 
sight of the fact that we are building a healthy, 
strong individual and catch a glimpse of the 
fact we are building a great race for the state. 
Most of us do not look one generation ahead. 
It is sad in America that most children come 
into the home unwelcome. The most pitiable 
thing is that a child would be an_ accident 
in coming. I cannot help but believe that 
much of the thing that we consider lawless- 
ness in this country is due to the mothers and 
fathers resisting the law of nature in not de- 
siring the children that come. And this thing 
of the childhood of this country being born 
and not wanted, growing up like Topsy, un- 
cared for and uncultivated, is partly the 
cause of crime, 

I am talking to gentlemen who are paying 
less attention to the growth and development 
of their boy than they are to their stock. If 
I had the interest in the boyhood of America 
that the men in America have in “Bubbling 
Over” I would be satisfied. We are willing 
to spend our money. When there was talk 
of the Federal Government coming to the aid 
of American schools, especially in the poorer 
districts, we did not want anybody in the 
President’s cabinet working for education. 
Why don’t you talk the same way about roads 
and other things where there is federal aid 
given. The last man in Missouri and in the 
State of Georgia is willing to get all the 
state aid they can for roads and things that 
aid our vegetation and crops. I do not know 
anyone who is hesitating about taking the 
federal aid for roads, do you? Why then are 
we objecting to federal aid for education. 

The Cause of Bad Conduct 

I want to say something about the bad con- 
duct in the home and in the school. It is caus- 
ed either by the teacher or by parent being 
sick, Three-fourths of the corporal punish- 
ment is inflicted when either the teacher or 
mother is sick. Corporal punishment should 
not be allowed. We need a campaign for 
eating, and a campaign for sleeping. Chil- 
dren should be in bed at eight o’clock and 
asleep. One half the mothers of this country 
will whip their cildren when they are sick. 
We need a great campaign in this country to 
build childhood and parenthood alike. 


Seventy-three per cent of all the chil 
in America have rotten decayed teeth in ti 
mouths. Seventy-three per cent of them 
scessed around the root of those teeth and 
sort of disease germs collect. 


One great < C- 


tor said heart disease has been contracted by 


abscessed teeth and it has been said it \ 


result from some forms of germ around 
teeth within twenty-four hours. 
well as I know anything that much of 


I know as 


rheumatism is caused from bad teeth. Ma: , 


of the diseases of the blood are caused f 
bad teeth and are carrying our children 


and we could go out and stop it but we don 


do it. 
You have heard that seventy per cent 
the crimes are committed by young pe 


under twenty-five years of age. I saw it sta 
that seventy-seven cents out of every doll: 
of the ten billion dollars that crime cost las 
year was spent because of crimes committ 
by children or young men and women un: 


twenty-five years of age. I think the yo 


of this land are better off and are better boy 
I do not like t 


and girls than ever before. 
blame all the boys for some of them, I th 
they are better and live better and I des; 
of all things to hear about the wickedness 
the boys and girls. But we do have too m 
crime. 


better than their father as the automobile 
better than an ox cart then they are not a 
Why is the cri 


good as they ought to be. 
wave? It is because we are not looking ab 


If the boys and girls are not as mi 


=o 


Drow is aoe 


the health of the children. I want to give j u 


We have not adopted oursel 


this theory. 
When a boy or : 


to modern civilization. 


is from ten to fourteen years of age the du 
We usua 


less glands begin to function. 
term them sex glands. These glands p 
their secretions into the blood and bring ab 
these changes. For instance, take a boy w 
a little piping voice and soon he is chan 
into a man with a great big talking vo 
These changes prepare the boy for fatherh 


and prepare the girl for motherhood. Th 


children should have proper care and envi! 
ment during this time so that these gla 
will not be overworked. 


Boys and Girls are Grown before their Tim 


I am just forty-seven years old. Suppo 
am 47,000,000. Some people say this w 
has been here six or seven thousand y« 


I saw some trees that were seven thousa 


years old. They did not look like they 
been transplanted from Heaven. I have | 
a long time and lived over and over ag 
I will say I have lived six thousand years, 
six thousand years is eternal. The g 
problem is to increase the length of | 
the boy and girl is going to live as a bo) 
girl. That is the great problem of lengt! 
ing life. Every human, every insect as 
as I know lives five times as long as it t 
for the adolescent period or until they r 
their maximum size and capacity. 


If it takes 


an insect five days for its vital organs to vet 


the normal size, that insect will live 


twenty-five days. 


Measured by that standa! 
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we know that the boy gets his full size of his 
vital organs between 23 and 26, and a girl 
between the age of 21 and 26. We will say 
23 years for the girls and 26 for the boy. 
Then a boy should live five times twenty-six 
years, or 130 years and a girl should live five 
times twenty-three or 115 years. But we 
are dying at the age of thirty, forty, and 
fifty years. A few of us live to be sixty and a 
few live to be seventy. 

My subject is Lengthening Life. The great 
problem is health. Getting the boy to be a 
normal boy and the girl to be a normal girl. 
A girl is grown at fourteen years. She has all 
the excitement she wants at fourteen years 
and is a grown woman. You talk about crime. 
It is because this extraordinary age and civ- 
jlization is such that during the adolescent 
period these boys and girls are overdoing 
these ductless glands and are grown before 
their time and are dead before their time. 

Many times in talking to a group of boys 
and girls I have used as an illustration this 
watch. My watch is one hundred fifty-five 
years old. If I talk a long time I lay it down 
and watch the time. After I have told all 
about what that watch means to my father, 
and grandfather then I have said, “I am going 
to take a hammer and am going to smash it 
into a million pieces.” I count one, two and 
three and come down on the table as hard as 
Ican. The boys listen. “Suppose I had hit 
that watch what would you have thought of 
me?” ‘*We would have thought you crazy.” 
And you would have thought right. But I 
want to tell you that watch has been handled 
by three or four generations that have lived 
one hundred and fifty-five years. You have 
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a body that has been handed from ten thous- 
and generations from Adam and Eve on down 
and you do not value it as you should. You 
girls do not want to be like your mothers, you 
are going to take a chance; you are going to 
let a hammer fall on a machine that it took 
thousands of years to plan and it is going to 
be broken into a million of pieces. 
Are We White Livered 

I have asked the boys to listen to their 
heart beats. I would ask, ““‘What do you hear 
in the heart beating?’ You hear mother’s 
heart, father’s heart, grand-father’s heart in 
the generations gone by. They lived their 
lives hundreds of years ago, that is what you 
hear, the generations long past. Men and 
women of Missouri, I hear the heart beats of 
the pioneers, I hear the heart beats of the 
westerners as in covered wagons they passed 
across the plains, I hear the strains of Daniel 
Boone, it beat in your heart and in mine. I 
want to ask again what do you hear? They 
say we hear the generations back of us. I 
ask you what else could we hear? Lay your 
hand back on your heart one more time. If 
you do not hear ten thousand more genera- 
tions beating in your children and in your chil- 
dren’s children’s children you are a_ white 
livered coward and do not deserve to live. 
I stand in the State of Missouri tonight with 
three and one-half million people and thous- 
ands of acres of crops, and I ask you to lay 
your hand on your heart and to say that you 
will go out with your money and all that is in 
you to give to Missouri the best citizenship 
possible and I can say that you are a white 
livered coward, if you fail to try, and I fling 
it in your face. 


Missouri Winners of the American Youth Award and 
American Teacher Award. 


nial International Exposition which 
opened in Philadelphia last June hit 
upon a novel plan for advertising the Exposi- 
tion and at the same time awarding worthy 
American youths and teachers. According to 
this plan each state and the District of 
Columbia was invited to select a boy and girl 
of high school age whether in or out of school 
who either by the performance of some act 
of heroism or devotion or by some act of 
patriotism should be adjudged as the best 
representative of American ideals in youth. 
Also each state was invited to select a 
woman school teacher within its boundaries 
who had accomplished the greater good for 
the pupils of her state. 
The search for these three people was 
directed in Missouri by the following com- 
mittee: Governor Sam A. Baker, Honorary 
Chairman; E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Active Chair- 
man; E. B,. Clements, Albert J. Davis, Miss 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, Mrs. W. W. Botts, Mrs. 
Henry N. Ess, G. W. Pickens, Elmer Hender- 
son, Dick Dale, Egbert Jennings, Mrs. W. A. 


T= DIRECTORS of the Sesqui-Centen- 


Masters, Frank M. Liddle, E. L. Hendricks, 


Mrs. George W. Crowder, C. E. Burton, H. 
P. Study, Frank M. Rumbold, Mrs. Louise J. 
Brooks, Mrs. H. A. McMillan, Mrs. J. W. 
Lyman. 

Much publicity was given to the plan and 
this brought sixty applicants, eighteen for the 
Teachers Award, twenty for the Girls Award, 
and twenty-two for the boys. Each appli- 
cant was sponsored by two outstanding 
citizens who vouched for the truth of the 
statements submitted. These statements 
were then turned over to the members of the 
Committee who graded each applicant accord- 
ing to the committeeman’s judgment. The 
grades thus submitted were then summarized 
and the ones having the highest standing 
when all credits were considered was given 
the award. 

The award consisted in being the guest of 
honor of the Directors of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial International Exposition from the time 
the winners left home until they returned, 
with all living expenses and transportation 
paid. The trip included a visit to the Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, a two day trip to Wash- 
ington, and visit to historic places around 
Philadelphia and the Capitol city. At the 
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White House a gold medal was presented to 
each winner by President Coolidge. 
The three awards in Missouri were won by 


Miss Ella F. Helm, teacher in the Webb 
City schools; Emma Alice Robeson, Junior 
College student in Kansas City; and Alfred 
A. Niedrehelmun, of Holt’s Summit, a student 
in the Jefferson City high school. 

The citations upon which the awards were 
based are as follows: 

The Teacher 

Miss Ella F. Helm, sponsored by Rev. J. 
G. Hilton and T. J. Roney both of Webb City, 
has been teaching in Webb City for thirty- 
nine consecutive years, the last twenty of 
which have been in the high school. She 
makes a special effort through her teaching 
to develop courage, patriotism, and leader- 
ship in her pupils. She is sponsor of a Hi-Y 
Club and _ organized and sponsored for 
thirteen years the Alethan Society, a boys 
organization. She is a teacher of social 
sciences and politicai history. Out of her 
salary as a teacher she has made it possible 
for three girls to attend high school and 
graduate therefrom. The alumni in appre- 
ciation of her service has placed in the high 
school of Webb City a beautiful bronze 

















a 





memorial tablet as a testimonial to |! 
character and devotion to youth. Displa 
in the same school is a service flag contain 
a star for each soldier in the late war wv 
had at sometime in his life received inst 
tion from this teacher. This flag conts 
seventy-four stars of which two are gold 


The Girl 

Miss Emma Alice Robeson lives at 4 
Montgall Street, Kansas City, Missouri. & 
was born in 1908. Native Missourian, 
daughter of native Missourians; high sc! 
averages 95, 96, and all E’s; at graduat 
one of 3 highest honor girls in 500 gradua 
in dramatics, interclass debates, first vi 
in orchestra; basketball team; reported 
school paper; officer, Latin club, 
Reserves. Now working way through 
lege; honor student. Officer, B. Y. P. 
Sunday School pianist. Camp Fire, presid 
headquarters group; its representative 
National Convention, Chicago, 1925; As 
ant Guardian year and half; attended 
tional training course 1925; now 
Secretary in local Camp Fire office. 
Robeson was sponsored by George Me 
and Mrs. J. W. Lyman of Kansas City. 
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The Boy 


Alfred A. Niederhelmun of Holt’s Summit 


iri is a student in the Ernst Simonsen 
School, Jefferson City. Born November 
908. Saved man’s life by lifting 
d car, hurrying accident victim to 
al; high standing at school; won first 
for oration on the Constitution; after 


school and household duties, earns money to 
aid widowed mother; denies himself luxuries; 
leader in church work; was “minute man” 
speaker for War Loans; member Home 
Guard; studying for the ministry; hopes to 
help bring about “the brotherhood of Man, 
the federation of the world”. He was 
sponsored by Rev. E. W. Berlekamp and 
Clitus V. Zuber both of Jefferson City. 


High Honor Bestowed on Missouri Teacher 


Miss Anna M. Thompson Elected 


NNA M. THOMPSON, the newly elect- 


ed president of the Classroom Depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 


n is a teacher of social science in the 


Kansa 
rval 
rga 
ner ¢ 
she 

imp 
now 


ast Senior High School, Kansas City, 


Thompson was president of the 
s City Teachers Club for two years an 
zation of a thousand members. Before 


lection to the presidency of this club, 
had served as chairman of _ several 


tant committees of the Club. She is 


vice-president of the Cooperative Coun- 


a central organization of all the clubs in 
Kansa 


Last 
XN ; 


s City. 
year she was a vice-president of the 
1al Education Association, and for the 


three years she has been a member of 


he f 
Depat 
Secti 


reg’) 
Teg it 


Mis 


‘xecutive Committee of the Classroom 


tment of the N. E. A. from the Middle 
n of the U. S., and she has conducted 


nal conferences thruout this section. 


s Grace Toomey, present president of 


the Kansas City Teachers’ Club who nomi- 


nated 
Teac I 
hom! 


Depa 


teache 
teack 
state 
who 
three 
ne 


T! 


Love. From California and Connec- 


it 
Cul, 


Haw all 


very 


proble 

, h 
nd ir 
ad | 


nor 


a pa? 
grams 


n the 


again 


Miss gery se said of her: “The 
ers’ Club of Kansas City, Mo. places in 


ation for president of the Classroom 


tment of the N. E. A. a teacher of 
charming, and forceful personality; a 
r of outstanding executive ability; a 
r who has had training in our local and 
organizations in many capacities; one 
1as been on your executive board for 
years doing effective regional work; 


who has been for the past year one of 


N. E. A. Group President. 


the vice-presidents of the National Education 
Association. 

“We, of Kansas City, Mo., feel that she is 
splendidly qualified to carry on the work of 
this great department which represents the 
classroom teachers, the backbone of our 
educational system”’. 


Notes From The Convention of the National Education 
Association. 


I{OUSANDS of teachers wearing the 
iberty Bell in the city of Brotherly 


Mississippi and Michigan, from far 
and New Jersey near at hand, from 
state in the Union they came. Early 
g found them hurrying to breakfast 
some group that had its particular 
ns to discuss, at noon some special 


eon usually claimed their attendance 


the evening a dinner engagement was 
of their program. The general pro- 
of the forenoon, the division meetings 
afternoon and the general programs 
in the evening demanded regular at- 

Keeping up with the convention was 


a strenuous occupation, but worth the worn- 
out feeling that most of the teachers began 
to have even before the convention closed. 

The following are some of the bigger 
ideas that the more active and omnivorous 
might have gleaned. 

From President Mary McSkimmon’s Address 
The Challenge of Childhood. 

When the N. E. A. was born, sixty-nine 
years ago, in the city of Philadelphia its 
avowed purpose was “to advance the dignity, 
respectability, and usefulness of their call- 
ing’. These attributes of their calling seemed 
to be considered wholly apart from the 
problems of teaching children. If they had 
undertaken to study the material with which 
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they worked, the dignity which they craved 
might have come a little sooner. The pro- 
gram of this convention is centered on this 
subject, “The Challenge of Childhood”. 

This is a sevenfold challenge the first note 
of which is health. The general practice of 
vaccination has removed smallpox from the 
place in the list of horrors that it once held. 
The Schick Immunization treatment is 
protecting children from the ravages of 
diphtheria. All schools are teaching clean- 
os and establishing habits of correct 

iet. 

The second note of the challenge is for 
skill in the use of the tools of learning. 
Everyone who observes knows that the chil- 
dren are gaining mastery of these tools 
earlier than ever before. Our boys and 
girls probably read one hundred pages to-day 
for one read by their grandfathers. We are 
helping children to increase their rate for 
informational reading. We should take time 
for that seed time of the soul and teach the 
real literature of beauty which is the rightful 
inheritance of all. 

The third note is challenge of home mem- 
bership. Schools are meeting this challenge 
through their classes in domestic science, 
woodworking, repairing, interior decorating, 
cooking, home furnishings, etc. The pro- 
tection of bird life, the making of home 
gardens, all are eloquent of the interest that 
the school is taking in encouraging vital 
home membership on the part of children. 

The challenge of citizenship is the fourth 
note. The school has transferred the em- 
phasis from the dead matter of textbooks on 
government to the living questions of every- 
day relations as they arise in school and 
community government. 

The challenge of leisure haS been met by 
the schools. The day is not far distant when 
whole communities will unite in beautifying 
desolate and ugly school grounds, laying out 
fields for out of door sports, where every 
resident in the community may feel a sense 
of ownership because he has had a part in 
providing it. No worthier effort can engage 
the teacher than that of seeing that the 


child’s education has included in it provision 
for the wholesome use of leisure time. 


Character education is the sixth note of 
the challenge. Through the better adapta- 
tion of the school curriculum and its recogni- 
tion that children have bodies as well as 
minds, the old importance of the discussion 
of discipline and punishment has passed. 
Initiative, leadership, responsibility have 
taken the places of coercion and autocracy. 
The school children of to-day are better be- 
haved toward dumb animals, toward each 
other, their teachers and the world at large. 

The seventh note is the challenge to 
accomplish national recognition of the public 
schools through the passage of the Education 
Bill giving education a chair in the president’s 
cabinet. This is an echo from the first 
meeting of the N. E. A. in 1857. The chair- 
man of this meeting in his opening address 
said, “I hope the time will come when our 
government will have its Educational Depart- 
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ment just as it now has one for Interix 
War and Navy.” Surely these interest 
not be more important than the one 

pertains to the intellectual and mora 
velopment of our people. 


William M. Lewis, President of George Wash. 


ington University, Washington, D. (. 
It is a wise educational maxim 

states that where nothing is learned n 
is taught. The so-called youth prob! 
no more serious than it ever was; it j 
whole social problem which is more s 
than it ever was; the drifting away « 
adults from those standards of conduct, 
loyalty to those virtues which gay 
ancestors that moral fiber and sp 
bouyancy which enabled them to fas! 
republic out of a wilderness. This sh 
of standards is only an added challe: 
the teacher, only an added opportunit 
serving childhood to the end that ma 
may be strong and true and fine. 


We have been more concerned with giving 


the child some knowledge in each of 
ages than in directing and aiding his t 
tion from one to another. We have neg! 
the periods of adjustment; and the p: 
of adjustment are the most important 
the most fateful in life. We have d 
our attention to preparing our stude: 
enter a more advanced grade or a |} 
school, rather than directing them to 
life. We have been remiss in every o 
the seven ages of education in explaini 
the youth who enters each, what is 
him, what is the purpose of that part 
educational epoch and how he can best 
himself to meet exigencies. 

Pestallozi founded his philosophy up: 
thought that confidence and affectior 
quer where authority and regulation 

Whether or not the earth was creat 
six literal days or in six ages is an inter 
subject for contemplation, but it is of 
spiritual significance to him whose ré 
is a personal and living thing. 

It is the shame of our nation dedicat 
the principle of universal sufferage th 
lead the world in stay-at-home vote. 
the last two elections only fifty per « 
the voters expressed their choice for 
dent. Eastern Canada has a million 
population than New England, but 
1,250,000 more votes. 


Grace Abbott 
Chief of Childrens Bureau, 
bor. 
The compulsory education laws 
present are a substitute for the coloni 
which took a child away from the part 
bound him out to obtain his ed 
through an apprenticeship. 


Mrs. A. R. Reeve 
President National Congress of Mothers 
Parent-Teacher Association 

The Parent-Teacher Association is 
ed on the slogan: “Pull together a 
and it has issued the challenge to 
parent member, not only that his or h 
shall go to school a blue ribbon sch 


U. S. Dept 
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that every child in the community shall have 
the same advantage. 
Jno. H. Finley 

Editor of the New York Times. 
Dr Finley advocated that the war debt 
wed by foreign countries to the United 
States be paid into a general fund for the 
education of the children of the world. He 
suggested that the fund be placed in the 

of an international committee, the 
majority of which should come from the 
United States. 


nana 


Florence Hale 
State Supervisor of Rural Education, Maine 
Miss Hale believes that some form of 
Federal Aid, similar to that proposed in the 
first draft of the education bill is necessary 
very rural child is to have equal educa- 
apportunity. She said that the rural 
child is now most neglected in the cultural 
subjects, such as music, art and literature 
and that one of the greatest needs is for a 
“al and workable course in these sub- 
ects adapted to the needs and conditions of 
the rural school. 
Marie Turner Harvey 
Professor of Rural Education, Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. 
The challenging task of education is to 
make the one teacher school an efficient 
educational agency. To do this the teacher 
must be a part of the Community. The 
pen country has natural advantages for its 
hildren superior to those of the city, re- 
wiring only a qualified teacher to utilize 
Country children have capacities for 
the highest type of citizenship and rura! 
neople respond quickly to leadership in the 
nterests of their children. 
William McAndrews 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
most troublesome feature of the 
‘laration of Independence seems to have 
its gospel of equality. Prominent 
of the document repudiated the 
rine within a dozen years. But through 
the voice of Lincoln the thesis was reaffirmed. 
To-day the public school teacher is the main- 
tay of this American Ideal. Starting as an 


pract 


them 


object of contempt and ridicule, represented 
in the type of Ichabod Crane, schoolmaster, 
the American teacher has slowly climbed to 


respectibility and equality. The American 
teacher has won by demand in respect not 
by showing authority; not by industry, not 

scholarship, but by a remarkable and 
nereasing affection for children. A proper 
toast and true is this: ““Here’s to the American 
teachers; our fathers feared them, our 
hildren love and respect them, and there- 
fore so do we.” 

Edwin C. Broome 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 
The public wants to know whether or not 

the schools are as thorough as they used to 
be in “the good old days”. In 1905 an 
sing principal in Springfield, Mass., 
found in the attic of an old school a bundle 
f examination papers that had been given 

’. Questions and answers were in- 

The examinations were in spelling, 


enterr 
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arithmetic, geography and writing. The 
same questions were given to pupils of about 
the same age and grade in 1905. In every 
subject the children surpassed their grand- 
fathers by a wide margin. The aggregate 
difference being 70% in favor of the younger 
generation. These questions were given in 
many places over the country and with 
similar results. 

good question to ask when various 
organizations seek to use the school for the 
exploitation of some particular project is: 
Who will benefit most from this enterprise; 
those who propose it or the children? A 
truthful answer to this question in every case 
will eliminate 90% of the school distractions 
that have become so numerous since the war. 

Miss Jessie Gray 
Philadelphia Normal School 

Education is a national asset and teachers 
are the artisans, the keen edge of whose 
enthusiasm must develop that asset for the 
greatest gain to the nation. The detcrmina- 
tion to promote and increase education may 
be measured by the strength of personality, 
as well as by the scientific training of 
teachers. Organization is the keynote of 
accomplishment. It increases power and 
eliminates waste; it accomplishes results that 
are impossible by isolated individuals. 

R. L. Cooley 
Director of Vocational Education, 
kee, Wis. 

The continuation school must not be re- 
garded as the last rung in the ladder of 
elementary education. It must be provided, 
equipped and presented as the first rung in 
the ladder of adult education. 

David Dietz 
Science Editor, the Cleveland Press, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

It is easy to make a living as the prosperity 
of the nation shows. It is not easy to know 
how to live as the endless discussions raging 
over ethics and morals and the sad records 
of the courts show. I believe that we can 
best teach the child how to live by bringing 
the big outlooks of science into his life. The 
facts of science will give the child a new 
universe in which to live. The spirit of 
science will give him a new outlook on life. 
The facts of science will fill the ordinary 
happenings of life with new beauty and won- 
der. The spirit of science is the spirit of 
tolerance, the spirit of openmindedness. It 
is the desire to seek the truth and to accept 
fearlessly when it is found. 

Annie C. Moore 
Superintendent of Work with Children, 
Public Library, New York City. 
Children’s tastes in reading are better than 
their parents and teachers when given a 
natural exposure to books, because children 
can be trusted to read books for reading’s 
own sake. Children’s books are changing as 
children change and in direct ratio to the 
divination of their needs and desires by 
writers and publishers who have the imagina- 
tion, the skill and the courage to produce 
books which belong to childhood, rather than 
to the names of title pages and catalogues. 


Milwau- 
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A Travelogue by a Pedagogue. 


RAVELING deluxe! That’s the brief gen- 
eral description of the means of locomo- 
tion on this particular trip of some eight 

hundred miles through the most beautiful part 
of Missouri. Roads that meet the wildest 
dreams of the good roads booster. A six 
cylinder car that purrs over the hills as con- 
tentedly as a well fed cat purrs by the fire 
place. A driver who knows the roads, the 
country and the car; who takes no chances 
with danger; who knows the best rate of 
speed for comfort and the enjoyment of the 
scenery—and who does not talk too much, A 
clear sky of turquoise, following a general rain 
that had put freshness in foliage and field and 
a touch of autumn in the atmosphere. These 
are some of the conditions that contributed 
to the deluxness of the journey. 

We left Jefferson City on Highway No. 15, 
glided through Cole county and into Miller 
county over the schools of which Roy W. 
Starling, as county superintendent, is exercis- 
ing all the good influence that energy, vision 
and conscience can exert. Then through El- 
don where for many years Superintendent T. 
E. Vaughan gave to the schools and the com- 
munity a service for which he will never be 
compensated except in the recollection of work 
well done, and where Paul M. Marshall is 


carrying on the good work. Eldon is a little 
city of modest but beautifully kept homes. 
The passing of them makes one feel that he 


would like to live in such a town and to know 
such people. 

Near Bagnell a flat tire brought us back 
to earth and the atmosphere lost its autumnal 
tang as we “retired.” 

At Bagnell we crossed the Osage river on 
an old fashioned ferry boat propelled by the 
vital organs of an ancient Ford with the as- 
sistance of the current of the stream. Then 
we climbed the hills away from the valley 
and, from their tons viewed stretches of river 
and valley and hill that would fill the full re- 
quirements of an artist’s dream. In an in- 
credibly short time we were divping toward 
the unique little town of Linn Creek, having 
covered in a few minutes what had been a 
hard days journey by stage coach only a few 
years ago. Here we nassed the log house, 
comfortable, homey. and artistic in which the 
covntv superintendent of Camden County, 
J. E. Foster, lives. We did not have time to 
stop and dared not lest he give us again one 
of his cordial and compelling invitations to 
join him in a little fishing expedition on the 
nearby Niangua. We were two human be- 
ings of such bringing up as makes men weak 
when confronted with such temptations. 

We drove into Lebanon in time for late sup- 
per, passing as we entered town one of the 
best school plants for a city of the size of 
Lebanon in the State and viewed with pride 
and satisfaction the high school unit of the 
plant which had been made possible through 
the gift of Mrs. Louise G. Wallace who has 


thus erected a monument to the mem 
her late husband, Judge W. I. Wallac 
wonder that more such gifts are not 
Here is a memorial of more than th 


and mortar which compose its material f 


When the building is a ruin its influen 
still be widening and growing. But | 
the gift was Roscoe Cramer, Lebano 
thusiastic superintendent of schools, w 
the greatness of his profession so 
that he gets others to see it. 

Then we regassed at Colonel Nelson’ 
station and shook his genial hand. 
man, this. He had just returned from 
the most successful State Fairs in the 
of Missouri, he has played no inconsi 
part in promoting this worthy state ent: 
He is at present Commissioner of Mar 
a grower of fine fruit, and is soon to 
camp ground that will cause many a 
to halt before his contemplated run 
pleted, or to drive long after the t 
strike camp in order to rest in the e) 


brick 


rr 


Wi 


K of 


S @n- 


ment provided by the Colonel’s hospitality 


Then we struck for Springfield at a 
mile-an-hour clip over roads as straight 
contour of the country would permit 
smooth as the moon-light that made th 
scape a fairyland of fact. Ten times 
we travelled as people did in the day 
our rural districts were formed a1 
country school houses built. Hous: 
were once an hour apart we passed evi 
or six minutes. Think about passing a 
house every five minutes! If they ha 
put that close together by the stand: 
travel which prevailed when they wet 
we would have had a school house o1 
forty acres. That would have been ab 
times as thick as they really are. V 
the same facts we are lead to belie 
— are too thick along some of th: 
rords, 

Fine Roads! Yes. and expensive 
am told that some of the roads that 1 
over cost $15.000 a mile. That’s twent 
as much as the average school hou 
sets by the side of the road cost. Anoth 
paved and covered with Kentucky asp! 
$45,000 a mile. The road abuttine 
these school rrounds cost more than th 
house did. We wonder why? Mayb: 
cause we have learned how to coor 
laree units in the matter of buildi: 
while we still cling on to the local ec 
idea when it comes to education. 

Monday morning we started ear! 
county seat of Christian county. Oz: 
of Springfield by the country club, 
Seauiota Park with its curious cave 
state fish hatchery, across the valli 
James river and up a winding roa 
top of a hill that gives us a vie’ 
worth traveling across the state t 
nart of this panorama is the town « 
Then down the hill, by the old mi 
the bridge near the dam, a flash of 
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ward the fellow who tantalizingly showed us 
a string of bass, up a short incline and we 
are on the square looking at Christian county’s 
beautiful new court house. 

We noticed the drift of the traffic and fol- 
lowing it came to the new brick schoolhouse 
where a crowd had already gathered although 
it was but seven-thirty. It was the first day 
of school. More than that it was the first 
day of school for their newly consolidated 
school and we had hardly time to say “Howdy” 
to Superintendent Jackson, and to County 
Superintendent Boyd before the new busses 
began to arrive. We saw seven of them 
come laden with nearly 250 country school 
children ranging in age from six to twenty- 
four. The children were arranged in double 
fle and marched in an inspiring procession 
through town, around the square and into the 
Baptist Church where a program suitable to 
the occasion was given. Ozark is a real con- 
solidated district. It was formed for the 
benefit of Ozark’s trade territory; all the chil- 
dren within about a seven-mile radius are 
included. Here is a consolidated district that 
does not bear the label “consolidated for 
revenue only” which is so conspicuous on 
some of the “new consolidations.” 

County Superintendent Boyd is secretary of 
the new Board of Education and has worked 
hard to promote the consolidation. A. L. 
Jackson, superintendent, is serving his first 
year in this place but he had been on the job 
for several days as had the principal and 
teachers and every thing was well organized 
for a propitious beginning. Here we met Mr. 
Hawn, in charge of Vocational Agriculture, 
and were allowed to look at the greatest ac- 
cumulation of fine onions that we had ever 
seen. Five carloads of first class sweet onions 
are stored and crated ready for the market. 
The sad part of the story is that no market 
has yet been found. We hope that these evi- 
dences of the fertility of soil and brain will 
not have to waste their sweetness on the 
Ozark air. 

In the afternoon Superintendent Boyd took 
us in his new Dodge Sedan to Chadwick where 
Supt. Doughty was beginning his sixth week 
of school in another real consolidated dis- 
trict. This is one of the consolidations that 
have come up through great tribulations. 
Quarrels, fists. courts and even bullets are 
said to have figured in its history, but it is 
fulfilling its function now and the people are 
provd of it. 

Pack, to Springfield for the night where we 
had an enjovable chat with re-tiring president 
Clyde M. Hill. He had just concluded his 
last meeting with the Board of Regents. Eight 
vears of work are to his credit for Missouri. 
We are sorry that he is leaving the State. 

le acquires the benefit of the experience 

h Missouri gave. A list of men who have 
learned in Missouri and have been called 
sts elsewhere would be a long list. 
’s Who” is mute evidence of Missouri’s 


ability to develop great teachers and her in- 
ability to keep them. 

Tuesday we visited a Plan Meeting for 
Teachers at Mt. Vernon in Lawrence County. 
We wonder why this particular group of 
teachers always thrills us with a feeling that 
the schools are in good hands. Maturity, sin- 
cerity, preparation, character are uniformly 
evident. I have a feeling that the seventeen 
years of county supervision under D. W. 
Clayton and Harry Moore enter largely into 
the explanation. Lawrence county believes 
in the enforcement of the attendance law, 
too. Mrs. Turk has had charge of this work 
for several years and her report would con- 
vince anybody of the value and efficacy of 
the law when it is conscientiously adminis- 
tered. County Superintendent Harry Moore 
believes in school music and his plea with 
the teachers to provide their school with a 
Victrola, a library of good records, and a 
systematic program for developing music ap- 
preciation was both different and refreshing. 
So mote it be. 

Then beck to Sovringfield in the cool of the 
evening. Wednesday we were up early and 
on the road east through Sevmour where we 
recalled the good work that E. H. Carrender 
had done here as sunerintendent and as conntv 
sunerintendent of Dade county—an enthusi- 
astic, indefaticuable worker, ready to cooper- 
ate and able to inspire cooneration in everv 
good endeavor. We hope that the west will 
restore health to him and that Missouri mav 
soon have the benefit of his presence and 
labor. 

Then down the back-bone of Missouri. 
through Cedar Gap with its long vistas of pur- 
ple hills and deep valleys. Grapes for sale 
at every house. Peaches at most of them. 
Near Mansfield, a cluster of cars in the road. 
and an excited group of people. We stopped 
to inauire the cause. A boy of six had jumped 
off of a wagon and in front of a passing car. 
His mother standing in a doorway across the 
road had seen his life crushed out. A sad 
reminder that our modern roads are bringing 
new dangers to the rural communities where 
the people have not been trained to meet them, 
No one was to blame directly, but the sad- 
dest of tragedies. nevertheless. 

We lunch at Willow Springs and inquire for 
Superintendent W. C. Grimes who for five 
years has been giving that community a real 
educational program. We are disappointed 
that he is out of the city. At Birch Tree we 
recall the years of hard work that Walter 
Webb had given to Shannon county in an 
effort to better the educational facilities of 
the boys and girls. We stop to look in on a 
rural school three miles east of Birch Tree, 
where the teacher, Miss Jewell Thompson, is 
rmpiring a last recess game of one-o-cat. 
Twelve children representing all the grades 
make up this school. It is one of the out- 
lying schools of the consolidated district of 
which Birch Tree is the center. They are 
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within an easy 15 minute ride over a good 
road to the central school. When will we 
learn some of the simple economies of edu- 
cation? 

Valleys, hills, streams, birchtrees, syca- 
mores, walnut, pine and a wilderness of white 
oak and we are going down the hill into Van 
Buren, the county seat of Carter county. We 
cross Current river on a $200,000 bridge built 
by the cooperation of the entire state and stop 
at a little garage where a young man intro- 
duces himself as the son of Walter Webb, 
now superintendent of the Van Buren Con- 
solidated schools. We are sorry to miss our 
old friend but glad to see him represented in 
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you don’t want to go. Then you must 
their new Gymnasium, a separate struct 
well built, beautiful and useful. You 
learn a lesson, too, in school finance, f 
the story of how it was built. It was well 
ward evening before we tore away to ret: 


the road through Grandin, past Hunter with 


its large abandoned orchard grown up wit 
a young forest of oak and pine so that 
hard to find the apple trees; then alon 
ridge for fifty or sixty miles following 
crookedest road in the world, a road t: 
has left the old trails in the valleys al 
which the houses were built, and so this | 
new stretch of highway is devoid of houses. \V 


pass through Ellington which has a fine « 
solidated school and which is the home 
former Senator Buford one of the authors 
the original consolidated law. At Centervi'! 
for a late supper as night falls and then 
through darkness to Ironton and to Potosi 
with the waning moon hanging low on o11 
right. At the old town of Potosi that is soi 
to have come within one vote of being 
permanent Capital of Missouri we nnd a | 
in a crowded hotel. With the rising sun 
our back we are off for Steelville. We cr 
the Huzzah creek on one of those funny 
little one way temporary bridges that is bi 
by the highway department especially for 
automobiles and which gives you the pecul 
sensation of being suspended in mid-air 
nothing. 


this stalwart son. Mr. Webb, we learned was 
in St. Louis undergoing a minor operation. 
We call on the editor of the Current Local, 
Mr. Benson, a live aggressive booster for the 
schools and every enterprise that will make 
a better community. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Mann and Mr. McGhee we are piloted 
to the Big Spring, a marvel of beauty and 
size. It is now owned by the state and is 
the central feature of a large tract of land 
recently purchased by the commonwealth for 
a state park and a game and fish reserve. 
Returning we have supner, and are off for 
Grandin once a thriving lumber center, where 
we find beds and an earlwv breakfast. 
Thursday, to Doniphan through Ripley 
county. Small fields of sunflowers, larger 
ones of cotton, corn that would almost match 
that erown in the Missouri river bottoms. A 
stretch of road that makes a Buick laugh, 
and we coast into the center of “the happy 
hunting rgound.” At the auditorium, a beauti- 
ful one in Donivhan’s high school. the teachers 
are gatherine for their “August Plan Meet- 
ing.” Miss Williams. the county svverintend- 
ent. who dreams school. thinks school. lives 
school and who has real schools and real school 
teachers to work for and with has nlanned a 
great procram. The circuit judee. the countv 
revresentative, the editor. local school board 


County Superintendent Jas. H. Brand \ 
find in the midst of an enthusiastic group 
teachers making plans for the coming year 


school. More men than are usually fou 
among the teachers of a county are note 
We wonder if there are not too few men 
the classrooms of the country. How many 
Missouri’s children finish their education with- 
out meeting in their classrooms the masculinity 
that a complete educational experience sho 
give? Superintendent Brand is emphasizing 
the work in Arithmetic, Spelling and Music 


members. the state sunerintendent of schools. 
county surerintendents Rurton of Wavne 
county, 9nd Raulston of Butler county are 
there. Fine idea, these inter-visits of county 
synerintendents. We feel that with a Miss 
Williams in every countv Missouri rural 
schools would move forward with incredible 
swiftness Yes, E. T. Foard, suverintendent 
of the Doniphan schools, was there, certainly. 
After a fine dinner he inveigled us into a 
boat which carried us up Current River to a 
bluff called Deer’s Leap. The Almighty could 
have made a prettier stream, but it wasn’t 
necessary. Leaving it vou know that you will 
go back some day. Foard has been super- 
intendent of schools at Doniphan for eight or 
nine years, and connected with them for 
more than twice that long. When you see 
Doniphan, meet her citizens and see the Cur- 
rent River, yes, and set your face into a slice 
of water mellon you will not blame him for 
staying so long. And when you know Foard 
you will understand why the people want him 
to stay. 

Its easy to get to Doniphan, but not so 
easy to get away. The people are so friendly 


this year. Last year he laid stress on ré 
ing. He has worked out a systematic | 
for the supervision of his schools whict 
worth telling to all the teachers of the St 
We hope to see a complete story of this w 
in the School and Community soon. 


Our visit was too short at Steelville. 
fore noon we were on our way to Roll: 
that we might catch a glimpse of Superint: 
ent Hess and his teachers on the last da: 
their convention. Here we found that }; 
namo of energy Roscoe Cramer explaining 2! 
objective and scientific method of teac! ng 
arithmetic. This was followed by demon 
tion lesson in the method by one of the t« 
ers. We know that there is to be a 
spirit in the arithmetic work of Phelps co 
because of these two numbers on the prog 
Superintendent Hess is putting a lot of ! 
work and common sense into his admini 
tion of the schools. It was evident in 
meeting, it is being appreciated by citi 
and teachers alike. So ended the signifi 
part of our journey—too short in the 
ing, but much too long in the telling. 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 











COLLEGE STUDENTS MEET 
OBLIGATIONS. 

HE HARMON FOUNDATION in its re- 
T cent annual report makes the following 

observation on its experience with 
student loans in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Of 157 borrowers whose payments 
have fallen due only two have failed to meet 
their obligation and in no case has there been 
a repudiation of the obligation. College grad- 
uates aS a class appear to have little con- 
ception of the practices that obtain in busi- 
ness relations with respect to careful observ- 
ance of their financial obligations. In no 
school where loans become due have the 
borrowers made a payment on time or within 
ten days of its due date. In too many cases 
the borrower seems to feel that if he can get 
his check in by the fifteenth, thirtieth or 
even the first of the next month for a pay- 
ment which falls due on the first of the 
month, he is in good standing. 


EXCURSIONS PLANNED BY SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF M. S. T. A. 


The Science Department has planned a 
new experiment for one of its sessions. In 


response to several suggestions for visits to 
industrial plants and laboratories, the Science 
teachers will have an opportunity this year 
to see science at work. Arrangements have 
been made for two excursions. Both parties 
will be conducted by experienced guides. 
The science teachers will assemble for a brief 
business session as announced on the pro- 
gram. The conductors of the excursions will 
then outline the major items of interest that 
will be emphasized on the tour through the 
plant and laboratory. Those _ interested 
primarily in applications of the physical 
sciences should sign up for the visit to the 
Corn Products Refining Company’s plant. 
Here the complete process of separating 
starch, oil, and a number of other products 
from corn will be followed step by step un- 
der the guidance of some of the company’s 
scientific experts. The conversion of starch 
into glucose and other products will be in- 
cluded in the inspection trip. Here is an 
opportunity then to see first hand one of the 
nation’s large industries at work. Register 
for this excursion early by sending in your 
name to Mr. C. F. Gustafson, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Kansas City. 














The above is a picture of the Doe Run public school building showing the combina- 
tion auditorium and gymnasium which has recently been added to the building at a 


cost of $10,000. 


It is 70 feet long, 56 feet wide, and 18 feet high containing a 


stage 40 feet long and 18 feet deep which is equipped with $800.00 worth of cur- 


tains. This will make 


of the Doe Run school building a real 


community center. 


Public entertainment is provided once a week by the school owned moving picture 


machine in which educational films are shown. 


The building was completed under 


the supervision of W. H. Lyon who is to be succeeded as superintendent by J. F 


Rose. 
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Teachers of biology and allied sciences 
have a large treat in store for them in the 
proposed visit to the Jensen-Salisbury Labo- 
ratories. The preparation and testing of 
serums will be demonstrated. Bacteriological 
tests and stains will be conducted. These 
biological laboratories have a splendid equip- 
ment which every high school teacher of 
biology will desire to see in _ operation. 
Register in advance for this excursion by 
sending in your name to the conductor, Mr. 
Albert C. Saeger, Junior College, Kansas 
City. 

CARTHAGE TEACHER WINS 

In a contest conducted last spring by the 
“Current Methods Magazine” of Columbus, 
Ohio, Miss Stella P. Ernest a history teacher 
in the Carthage high school was the re- 
ceipient of one of the awards. The award 
was given for the best lesson plan which 
utilizes “Current Events” in the teaching of 
history, social problems, economics, political 
science, problems of democracy, or any other 
of the social studies. The contestants were 
divided into four groups, Group A of which 
included teachers in senior high schools and 
academies. This was the group in which 
Miss Ernest won her prize. 

EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIR 

The educational exhibit at the State Fair 
was the best ever seen by those who had 
charge of the exhibit for the past several 
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years, It was by far the largest and 
excelled in the quality of work. Every av 
able space provided for the exhibit was tal 
The awards were won chiefly by those sch 
close to the Fair which indicate that this 
of the State Fair does not receive the att 
tion from the State at large that it sh 
receive. 

The Sedalia public schools won first in t! 
class and the Independence schools won 
ond. y 
stood first, Hickory County second, and Miller 
third. 

In the individual rural school exhibits 
three places went to Pettis County, the Ara 
school winning first, the Maplewood sec: 
and the Olive Branch school third. 

In the Vocational Agriculture exhibit, 
Smithton school in Pettis County won { 
place and the Hughesville school of that c« 
ty won second place. Keytesville of Chari 
County and Fayette of Howard won third ; 
fourth places respectively and Kahoka 
Clark County placed fifth in the winnings 

In the special school exhibits, Central } 
souri State Teachers College at Warrensb 
and Lincoln University at Jefferson City | 
had splendid exhibits. 

The State Department of Education is m 
pleased with the number and with the cl 
acter and amount of exhibits displayed 1 
year and expresses its deepest appreciation 
them to the various exhibitors. 








SOILS 


Rural School Soil Acidity Test. Com- 
plete outfit (50 tests—3 ounces of reagent, 
color scale, four test vials, directions, in 
substantial case, Postpaid, $1.00. See 
your County Superintendent for the 75c 
clubbing rate. 


This is a small size of the same test used 
by county agents and others. Recommended 
by soil authorities of Missouri and other 

The test is simple, dependable, economical. 

states. 
Soil testing offers the rural school a rare op- 
portunity for great community service at slight 
expenditure of time or money. It demon- 
strates to patrons the practical value of agri- 
cultural training. 








HELPS FOR TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


FARM CROPS 


Rural School Farm Crops Group is a se- 
lected list of representative plant and seed 
material of all the crop groups. Illustrate 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, sorghums, 
millet, grasses, clovers, weeds, etc. wit! 
complete teaching outline. Price, postpaid 
$6.50. See your County Superintenden 
for the $5.50 clubbing rate. Suitable fo 
any small school. 


This material makes teaching easy and effi- 
cient, interesting and vivid to the pupils. Our 
schools, grade schools, and rural schools in 
material is used in colleges, normals, high 
many states. Useful literature on request. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL SupPLY Co. 
Box 314 Columbia, Mo. 


Growers, Manufacturers, and Distributors of Agricultural Supplies. 











In the County exhibits Vernon County 














1ame for an old educational 
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“INDEPENDENT” NOT 
SCHOOLS” 


‘Private school’’ 


uinated from the vocabulary 


ster of Hilldale 
k, is to be adopted. 
the “Outlook” for May 


Country 


oming into vogue’”’. The 
ool’’ 


n “private school.” Mr. 


it in the strict sense there are very 
ools that could be properly termed private 
maintained 
public good and which 
schools 
bject to the appellation because these schools 


ools. A class of schools 


idamentally for the 
etofore have been 


called private 


“PRIVATE 


is a term which will be 
describing 
tain educational institutions if the theory 
mulgated by Mr. Frank S. Hackett, 
School, 
Mr. Hackett writing 
26th says “a new 
institution is 
“independent 
is the name designed to supplant the 
Hackett believes 


are not run for private gain and in most of 
the cases the fee charge is not sufficient to 
maintain the current expenses of such 
schools. They are neither private, according 
to Mr. Hackett, in the sense that they are 
supported by student fees nor in the sense 
that they are exclusive. Independent schools 
he argues is a better descriptive term because 
they are independent in practically all of 
their ways and therefore valuable in a 
democracy. 


AUTHOR OFFERS PRIZE TO MISSOURI 
TEACHER. 

Wm. Allen White, President of the Na- 
tional Illiteracy Crusade offers an autograph- 
ed copy of his book “‘Woodrow Wilson” to 
the teacher in each state who will teach the 
greatest number of illiterates to read and 
write during this year. Mr. White as Presi- 


Head 
New 


few 





Ask any 


Teacher 
7 pe 
1sino 1t. 


The 
M'Gormick- 
Mathers©o. 


wi SFE FT 
KAN SA 











Catalog 


Catalog ‘“C’ 
Catalog “R’ 


922 Oak St., 


“A” 
’—General Supplies 
’—Rural-Combination 


EVERYTHING FROM ONE HOUSE 
—Kindergarten-Primary 


of “A” & last 


(new 
year). 
HOOVER BROTHERS 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE 
LINCOLN READERS 


The full series just completed. 


These readers have authorship of un- 
questioned professional ability. 


There is a purpose for every story; and 
a story for every purpose. 


They train for every type of reading 
skill—scientific, historical and descriptive 
as well as cultural. 


**The Lincoln Way’”’ 


is recommended by educators everywhere 
—safe, direct, effective. 


LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Representative James W. Tetrick 
Springfield, Mo. 


Missouri 





dent of the National Illiteracy Crusade will 
write each of these teachers a citation for 
valiant service in America’s war on illiteracy, 
similar to the citation received by soldiers 
for heroic conduct in battle. This will be 
something that the teacher may well cherish 
and be proud to hand down to posterity, as 
an honored record of service to his country 
in time of its greatest need. Those who wish 
to enter this contest should make immediate 
application for entrance blanks to the Na- 
tional [Illiteracy Crusade, American Red 
Cross Building, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Cora 


Wilson Stewart, Director 
Illiteracy Crusade says that the time is 
for a vigorous drive on illiteracy, jud 


from the responses we are getting from a4]! 


over the country. 


STEERING CHILDREN STRAIGHT 
The problem of the child who steals 
‘come to any home, in the opinion of 


Bird T. Baldwin, writing in Hygeia for J ly. 


It is difficult for some children to learn 
value of money. The best way for a « 
to learn this is to have an opportunity 


make money and to spend a limited amount 


under supervision. 
Habits of Justice and fair play an 


of the Nationa 


respect for the rights of others should be 


taught. The amount of money given ac 
should be in accordance with amounts | 
poorer companions may have for spend 
Many a child has stolen in order to kee 
a standard of spending set by the ric 
children of the school. 


GIVES CAUSES FOR POOR HEALTH OF 


STUDENTS. 

Poor heredity and lack of health educat 
were given as the two outstanding causes 
the poor health showing made by a selec 
group of young students recently exami! 
according to Hygeia. 
education was meant poor prenatal 
postnatal care, poor or no training in ch 


hood and youth, and ultimately a retar 


or subnormal person. The showing am 


the boys was not quite so bad as among t 


girls, nearly a fourth being without gross 
evident physical defect. 
from city homes, just 13 per cent shov 
excellent physical development, while am: 


the girls from rural homes this figure \ 


only 3 per cent. 

“The American Boy” is inaugurating ‘ 
fall a free reprint service for school ne 
papers and magazines. 
out the year the editors will pick from 


magazines such articles and extracts from 


articles as are especially interesting to |! 
and girls in school, reprinting them 
mailing them to all school papers on t! 
list. Every school paper on their list 
be given permission 
material it wishes. Another feature of 











DEFINITE — SYSTEMATIC — COMPREHENSIVE 


are three words used by an experienced teacher in describing 
Ridgley’s ‘‘Five Year Course of Study in Geography for the Elementary 
School,’’ and the five books covering the work as outlined in this course. 
BRANOM’S GEOGRAPHY TESTS 
Send for samples and list 
Missouri State and other Outline Maps. 
Send for our new catalogue, also free pamphlets on “Suggestions for Strengthening Geograrhy in 
the Elementary School” and “Outline Maps and Their Use.” 


NATURE STUDY HEALTH 
a new text for the fifth grade by Alice Jean Patterson 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 














to use any of ' 
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By lack of he: th 
Among the gir : 


Each month throuch- 
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The Saving and Sanitary Qualities of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make Them Indispensable in the Schoolroom 
(SAMPLES FREE) 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














KANSAS CITY 
LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


N. DE RUBERTIS, Conductor 


A Superb Musical Organization Which Commands the Respect 
of the Musie World 


Now Booking for Season 1926-27 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 
3215 PARK AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














Wor.Lp Book ComMPANY 





Good Material Makes Good Teaching Better 


S. A. Courtis & Nila B. Smith 
.. Nila B. Smith 


Picture Story Reapine@ Lessons 
One Hunprep Ways or TEACHING SILENT READING.... 


EpucaTIon oF Girrep CHILDREN.........e0e++ .ge08% Lulu M. Stedman 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, Mo. 





2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








service will be a series of vocational articles 
in which great Americans in different lines 
of work give advice about choosing a life 
work. Some of the men who will write these 
articles are President Stratton D. Brooks of 
the University of Missouri who will write on 
education; Chas. M. Schwab on business and 
Wm. Allen White on journalism. To obtain 
this free reprint service, editors of school 
hewspapers should write to George F. 
Pierrot, Managing Editor, The American Boy 
Magazine, 550 West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

You don’t need to be a high brow in order 
to get what poetry has to give according to 


an opinion expressed by Marguerite Wilkin- 
son, poet critic in a little book “The Poetry 
of Our Own Times’’, which is now available 
through the American Library Association. 
Among the twenty or more English, Irish, 
and American poets whom Mrs, Wilkinson 
singles out are Masefield, Housman, Yeats, 
Stephens, Robinson, Masters, and Millay, 
she tells the readers something about the 
writing of each and mentions some of their 
poems which are likely to appeal to the new 
reader of poetry. This is one of the courses 
in the “Reading with a Purpose’ series 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 
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A remarkable growth of interest in child 
study during the past ten years is indicated 
by a comparison of the American Library 
Association 1926 catalogue with the similar 
catalogue in 1924. The 1926 catalogue con- 
tains a list of more than thirty books by 
specialists on the subject of child study from 
the scientific viewpoint while the former 
catalogue is without a single volume so 
classified. “Since 1921”, comments the A. 
L. A., “there has been a great awakening of 
interest in scientific child study. The swift 
development of psychology, of which child 
study is a branch, has been recorded not 
only in many scholarly books but in count- 
less magazine and newspaper articles.” 


James W. Tetrick for several years super- 
intendent of schools at Houston, Missouri and 
lately rural school supervisor for the State 
Department of Education in Southwest 
Missouri has resigned the later position to 
become state representative for the Laurel 
Book Company. Mr. Tetrick spent the Sum- 
mer in Teachers College, Columbia, Univer- 
sity in pursuance of a higher degree. 


Dr. E. L. Hendricks, President of the 
Central Missouri State Teachers College and 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
was a lecturer at the George Peabody College 


PLAYGROUNDS 
NaS 









Send for 
Free Copy of 
MEDART 

Catalogue. 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping  play- 
grounds— illustrates a 
large variety of 
Swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant strides, 
merry-go-rounds, etc. 
for school and com- 
munity playgrounds. 


Let the Children Play 


Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable 
and attractive—used and endorsed by civic and 
municipal authorities. Start with a few pieces 
now—add more as needed. 
An Opportunity for Teachers 

to help along a worthy movement and provide 
themselves with summer employment as play- 
ground supervisors. Send for Medart Playground 
Catalogue and booklet “Planning a Playground” 
which tells how to raise the funds. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 

3547 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement— 
Established 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send 

for Catalogue. 
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Popular Library Books 


Do not fail to include 
these popular books when 
making your pupil read- 
ing circle order this winter. 

Peggy Stories 

Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy 
Topsy Turvy Stories 

Eugene Field Reader 

Natural Method Reader 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 
American Leaders and Heroes 
My Country’s Voice 

Colonial Days 

Lives of the Hunted 

Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Americanization of Edward Bok 

Dutch Boy 50 Years After, A 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 

Fanciful Tales 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans 
The Van Dyke Book 


Our Trees and How They Serve Us 
Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 2rst St. sth Ave., at 48th St. 
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———— 
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‘or Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, during 
che later part of the summer term at that 
college. President Hendricks returned to his 
york at Warrensburg about the 10th of 
September. 

, veel Roy Ellis for several years head 
tthe department of sociology and economics 

a the Southwest Teachers Ccllege at Sprirg- 
feld was recently appointed acting president 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
former President Clyde M. Hill who has 
accepted a position as Professor of High 
school Administration at Yale University. 
“CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
son announces the following open competi- 
tive examinations: 

Occupational Therapy Aide (Arts and 
Crafts) 











RECOMMENDED BY THE 
| PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
| BOARD 


Publications of Beckley-Cardy 
| Company, Chicago, Illinois 


(Please write company for catalog) 


| The Teenie Weenies—Donahey & Baxter .63 
A Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida ...... 59 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land—Sindelar .63 
Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land—Sindelar . .63 
Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands—Sindelar .63 
Nixie Bunny in Manner-Land—Sindelar . .63 





Cheerful Children—Cooke ............. 63 
The Tanglewood Animals—Flora ...... 63 
Story-Book Tales—Ashton ...........+- 63 
Practical Projects, Plays and Games 
MEME cccve.kes ch Sudkeeenduss 1.08 
Morning Exercises for All the Year 
CED Riwkdaecsecbascasenasens® .9O 


Order these books from 


E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Occupational Therapy Aide (Trades and 
Industrial) 

Occupational Therapy Aide (Agriculture) 

Occupational Therapy Pupil Aide (Arts 
and Crafts) 

Applications for these positions will be 
rated as received at Washington, D. C., until 
December 30. The examinations are to fill 
vacancies in the Veterans’ Bureau through- 
cut the United States, and in positions re- 
quiring similar ‘qualifications. The salaries 
range from $1680 to $2040 a year excepting 
the pupil aide which is $1140 to $1500 a 
year. 

The United States Civil Service also an- 
nounces the following competitive examina- 
tion: 

Agent in Trade and Industrial Education 

Applications for this position must be on 
file in Washington, D. C. not later than 
September 28th. This examination is to fill 
a vacancy under the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education. The entrance salary is 
$3800 a year. Promotion to higher salaries 
will be made in accordance with civil service 
rules up to a maximum of $5000 a year. The 
duties of the appointee will be ascertaining 
whether or not the schools doing work for 
the Federal Board meet the standards pro- 























TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
At least two years college training 
required. 
Free Enrolment 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 














National Education Achievement Scales 


National 
Attendanee Meters 


By Ernest C. WiITHAM 

Director of Research and Attendance, 

Public Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 
New scientific devices to secure more regular 
attendance of pupils by appealing to their 
interest in worthy competitions and in reach- 
ing and passing fairly established goals; 
such as school, city, county, and national at- 
tendance standards. 
The use of these meters gives the superintend- 
ent, attendance officers, and school boards a 
very graphic picture of actual conditions of 
the first essential and one of the most im- 
portant school matters. 


PRICES 
Classroom Meter ................ 5 cents 
ere 5 cents 
Directions and Suggestions ...... 2 cents 


Terms: Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation extra. 
Twenty-five per cent discount allowed on orders 
for quantities. 
Other Scales Published: The National 
Spelling Scales for Elementary, Junior, 
and Senior “igh Schools. ° 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
MARYLAND 























DEC] ALISTS TEACHERS WANTED—Caollege Graduates only, except 
sie only. All Seates. Get poly 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 





ONAL BUREAU 
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posed and approved for the respective schools 
and to advise and give information to state 
authorities regarding the work in vocational 
education. Competitors will be rated on the 
education and experience and thesis and 
publications to be filed with the application. 
Full information concerning examinations 
may be had from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Professor J. D. Elliff of the University of 
Missouri was recently elected President of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Professor Elliff has 
been active in the Association for more than 
twenty years and has contributed perhaps 
more than any other individual to the de- 
velopment of this worthwhile association. 
The Association has largely realized its 
original aim in establishing closer relations 
between secondary schools and the institu- 
tions of higher education within the North 
Central states. Twenty states are today 
embraced in the Association. They are: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The Association is generally recognized as 
a standardizing agency for high schools and 
colleges in its territory and probably the 
first in prestige in the United States. Recog- 
nition by the North Central Association 
means, therefore, in the educational world, 
the same as high ranking by Dun or Brad- 
street in the field of business. 























CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 

















This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to eighth 
grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and Presi- 
dent ef the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. 





Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 


Books III, IV & V are in active preparation. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 

















Paper, Scissors, 
Paste and “CRAYOLA” 


PTO 


var 


Att primary teachers know the value 
of these materials with young chil- 
dren. Long before they learn to read, 
children are expressing ideas of form 
and color in drawing, cutting and de- 
sign. 


A plentiful supply of manila paper, 
scissors, _Paste and the truest color me- 
dium, “‘CRAYOLA,” will give every 
child a chance to co-ordinate his ideas. 
There is a ‘“CRAYOLA”’ assortment for 
every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art 
Service Bureau outline for Fall? Ie 
contains suggested work through 
Christmas. We will send it gratis. 


New York NY. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOL DESKS, 
FOLDING CHAIRS, . 
HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS, 
WATERLESS CLOSETS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
JANITOR SUPPLIES, 
MAPS & GLOBES, 
“HARTER” SEAT WORK, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
WRITING MATERIALS. 


We are in a position to give your orders 
immediate attention. 


Write for our latest Catalog. 


School Supply Department. 


BUXTON & SKINNER 
Printing & Stationery Company. 
306 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





\\ 











MS, 
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NEW BOOKS 


WORK AND PLAY WITH WORDS, Designed 
by Norman Hall, pictures by Matilda 
Brewer. Published by Hall and Mce- 
Creary company, Chicago. List price 
48 cents—in quantities 36 cents. 

This is a booklet of highly motivated ma- 
terial that will make the teaching of beginning 
reading easy. Its material is new and fresh, 
representing sound method that can be easily 
used by the most inexperienced teacher, 

The publishers have prepared a Teacher’s 
Hand Chart for Work and Play With Words. 























BULL DOG LINE of EVERLASTING PRODUCTS 
IDEAL—NO. 7 
One of Seven Types 
f 








=| a 
Bull Dog Tan Duck 


Adjustable Shades. 

| (We make them in St. 
Louis—ask for our 
shade booklet.) 

We carry a com- 
plete line of school 
equipment, including 
desks, kindergarten 
equipment, tablet arm 
chairs, fountain sys- 
tems, toilet systems, 
heaters, maps, fire 
escapes, opera chairs, 
STAGE CURTAINS, 
and SCENERY. Ask 


for ecatalor 








50 Teacher salesmen 
needed during vacation. 


Bull Dog Folding Chair 


The Strongest and most com- 


fortable Folding Chair in 
the world. 

(We make it in St. Louis.) 
Ask for descriptive literature. 





NON-TIP, Form-Fitting, 
space-saving, fire proof, ever- 
lasting. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
415 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 














In the State Course of Study, see page 177 
and following: 


Nature Stupy For Boys AND Girts—Craig 
Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, and a Teacher’s Manual. 


Our Common Birps—Hamilton 


E. M. Carter, 
(see Reading Circle list) 


McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 


For sale by Columbia, Mo. 


Sixth Floor, Manufactures Exchai iilding 


Kansas City, Mo. 














IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 





Patented. 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 











STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 


Offers an up-to-date pro- 
gram for the education of 
young women. 


Stephens Broadcasting Station, KFRU 
499.7 meters. A schedule of the Stephens 
broadcasting program will be sent on 
request. 


For catalog and views address: 


President J. M. Wood, 
Columbia, Missouri 
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A DIGEST OF INVESTIGATIONS IN THE 
TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, by Francis D. Curtis, Ph. D. 
Pages 341 plus XVII. Published by P. 
Blakiston’s Son and Company. 

This is a digest of the important studies of 
the teaching of science from 1920 to and in- 
cluding 1925. A treatment of seventy differ- 
ent studies compose the body of the book. 
The studies which place major emphasis on 
learning and those stressing the curriculum 
are treated in separate sections of the book. 

Dr. Curtis has done a work which will be 
found valuable to all science teachers who 
seek to utilize the wisdom and experience of 
others, 

THE SCIENCE OF THINGS ABOUT US, by 


Charles E. Ruch and Amy Winslow. 
Published by Little, 


Pages 318 plus XIII. 
Brown and Company. 
This is a book fascinating to anyone young 
or old who has not lost his ability to wonder 
= to ask why concerning the objects about 
im. 


This book is another attempt. 





NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Fee le) FN 2 4 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 
Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 
as their Authority P 
The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 
All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
f International. 
| The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
S Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
= The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE. 
G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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A New Book 


for Beginners 


= 








THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 


WORK 4*2 PLAY 
WITH WORD 


' 
| First steps in the recognition of pnnted words and sentences 
| 


€3 as symbols of ideas 
= 2 














Work and Play with Words is not a 
primer nor a pre-primer, but a practical book 
for beginners built on an entirely new plan. 


By means of games and seat work it 
teaches that words and sentences “talk.” 


At the same time it equips the beginner 
with a reading vocabulary of more than fifty 
words common to all standard primers, 


It does these things without the pupil being 
conscious that he is in fact mastering the 
initial difficulties of reading. 


Work and Flay with Words lightens the 
teacher’s burden, because it provides all of the 
needed seat work material for the beginner. 
This material is so organized and developed 
that it assures results which make the sub- 
sequent work in reading relatively easy. 


The best way for you to become acquainted 
with Work and Play with Words and its 
unique and valuable features is to see it. 
We, therefore, offer to send vou a copy for 
examination. 

The price is 48 cts. postpaid, but money 
with order is not necessary. Just use 
form below. Take a day or two to ex- 
amine it, then if you do not want to 
keep it, rut it back in the envelope, write 
“refused” across your address and hand 
package back to postman. We will pay 
return postage at this end. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


424 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill 


Please send for examination subject to rt 
turn a copy of Work and Play with Words 


BE ccc ccccneeeesesuceeeddenseseee 
Position 


Address 
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MISSOURT’S TEACHERS COLLEGES 








Fall Terms Begin as follows: 


ENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
at Warrensbure, Mo.., 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACFERS COLLEGE 


at Maryville, Mo., 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


at Springfield, Mo., 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


at Kirksville, Mo., 
WRITE YOUR COLLEGE FOR CATALOG. 


. 14th 


14th 


14th 


14th 


13th 



































SHORT WINTER COURSE 


at the 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
University of Missouri 
For the ambitious young man who desires to make the most of the oppor- 


tunities of farm life these courses offer the first essential to success—technical 


training—at a convenient season and at low cost. 


First Term: November 1 to December 18, 1926. 
Second Term: January 3 to February 26, 1927. 


Students may enter at the beginning of either term. The only require- 
ments for entrance are that the student must be over 16 years of age and have 
a common school education. These courses offer practical instruction in 
general farming, livestock raising, dairying, orcharding, poultry production, 


grain growing, and related subjects. 
For complete information and book of views, write to the 
Superintendent of Short Courses 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 



































